


Soda Ash 

Caustic Soda 

Caustic Potash 
Chlorine 

Potassium Carbonate 
Calcium Chloride 
Sodium Bicarbonate 
Specialty Cleansers 
Sodium Nitrite 
Monochlorobenzene 
Para-dichlorobenzene 
Ortho-dichlorobenzene 
Ammonium Bicarbonate 
Ammonium Chloride 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda 





“‘WHERE DO YOU GET 
YOUR ALKALIES, JIM? 








eve First off, I've found that Solvay always takes 
care of its customers—in good times and bad! I 
know I can really depend on Solvay in a pinch. 


I also like the treatment I get from the sales 
staff—always courteous and helpful. And it’s 
convenient doing business with Solvay because 
one of their sales offices is located near me. 


in addition, I feel that when I buy alkalies, I 
might as well get the “extras” that Solvay offers 
... like the Solvay Technical Bulletins that give 
you the kind of information no other technical 
bulletins have. Same with the Solvay Technical 
Service staff, a group that operates on an indus- 
try-wise basis, with men who are experts in 
individual industries. 


‘IL ALWAYS GO TO SOLVAY FIRST 


S. PAT. OFF 


FOR ALKALIES---Here’s why... 


Then Solvay has over 200 local stock points 
that practically cover the country, and three 
centrally located plants. This makes for better 
delivery service. 


And, of course, I know I get dependable 
quality and uniformity when I order from 
America’s oldest and largest producer. That's 
why I always go to Solvay first for alkalies. 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston + Charlotte + Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland + Detroit 
Houston +» New Orleans +» New York + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 
St. Louis « Syracuse 
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SEBACIC 
ACID 


“BUILT-IN FLEXIBILITY” 
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WEAT AND LIGHT STABILITY 


SEBACIC ACID is one of the most versa- 
tile basic raw materials available to the 
chemical industry. The HARDESTY CHEM- 
ICAL CO. manufactures Sebacic Acid in 
two grades—both of which are available 
in Samoa 0 quantities. The properties are 
given b 

Sebacic Acid is a free flowing powder, 
white in color, with a high melting point. 
Its chemical reactions are similar to those 
of other aliphatic acids and it is easily 
converted to esters, salts, amides, ester- 
amides, acid chlorides and many other use- 
ful derivatives. 

USES: Widely used in Plasticizers, Alkyd 
Resins, Fibres, Paint Products and other 
applications where its high heat stability 
and purity are of great advantage. 


tHE KEY tO 


BETTER PLASTICS 


PLASTICIZERS 
HARDESTY 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 
W. C. HARDESTY CO., INC. 


41 East Forty-second St., New York 17, N.Y 
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New Ohmart Density Gauges “see” 
into steel tessels—simply and directly 
perform many “hard-to-do” meas- 
urement tasks with amazing accu- 
racy! The penetration power of radio- 
activity is utilized to make easy many 
different evaluations of process vari- 
ables, up to now difficult or impossible 
because of such conditions as extreme 
temperatures or pressures, or corro- 
sive or erosive elements. A typical 
application is shown in the diagram 
below—where the Ohmart Density 
Gauge is used for liquid level meas- 
urement. Operation is simple— 
standard electronic instruments are 
used; equipment is sturdy and easily 
installed (usually with NO connections 
into the vessels themselves); only 
small, safe quantities of radioactivity 
are required. If you have any difficult 
process variables evaluation problem, 
where density is a function of the de- 
sired measurement, look to Ohmart 
Density Gauges for your solution. Write 
today for information, consultation. 


Electricity 
From 
Radioactivity 


the ohmart corp. 


2341 FERGUSON ROAD 
CINCINNATI 38, OHIO 


DALLAS CHICAGO 





OPINION 


Misplaced Tree 


To THE Eprror: In your Newsletter 
(Jan. 3) you say that a local report 
in Ashland, Ky., has their 238-ft.-high 
catalytic tower “bigger and taller than 
New York’s famous Times Square 
Christmas tree.” 

While I’m a local lad myself, | 
missed the tree this year in Times 
Square—got pretty close though: the 
tree in Rockefeller Plaza... 

LEON SWARTZBERG, JR. 
New York, N. Y. 


Thanks, Reader Swartzberg. CW’s 
New York editors—who look out on 
the Square from their offices and often 
scurry across it to Rockefeller Plaza 
and elsewhere —puckishly reported 
what the Ashland paper said—with our 
own mellow quotation marks around 
the verbatim comments.—Ep. 


Hearken, Beanlets 


To THE Eprror: Let me add my con- 
gratulations to those I know must be 
arriving daily from other readers for 
the masterful way in which you have 
exposed the organic farmers. By al- 
lowing them to show themselves for 
what they are you have created a 
much more effective argument than 

. . mere resort to figures-in-rebuttal. 

Even though you concluded the dis- 
cussion in your Jan. 10 issue, I am, 
nevertheless, moved to convey my 
bens feelings on reading the 
etter in that issue... 

I want to rush right out, and, hold- 
ing each tender beanlet, cabbagelet 
and squashlet by the hand, gaze in- 
tently into its dear little eyes and say: 
“The substances upon which you grow 
are unknown to us, they pass through 
transient stages; the energies engen- 
dering such changes are utterly subtle 
and of the highest complex order; so 
when the nasty green caterpillars and 
little spotted beetles eat you up, just 
remember we can't explain it in a 
mechanistic sense.” 

As the fellow says—If I understood 
it I don’t think I'd believe it... 

W. A. KEUTGEN 
Bakelite Co. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


A for Antidote 


To THE Eprror: In your Jan. 3 issue 
you mention vitamin Biz as a swift 
antidote to cyanide poisoning. I be- 
lieve this might mislead some . . . it 
should be Biz A. 

Biz “A” is hydroxy-cobalamine 
which will take up the cyano group. 
The regular “Pink Vitamin” Biz is 


cyanocobalamine and would not be as 
effective. 

I still find your publication most 
worthy ... Keep 7 the quality as 
you have done so well... 

WiiuiaM O. Hayes 
Chief Pharmacist 
U. S. V. A. Hospital 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Half-Safe, Half-Sure 


To THE Eprror: After many enjoyable 
years of reading your magazine, and 
never entering in your “hassles” re- 
garding soil conditioners or chloro- 
phyll, or even finding a distinct fault 
or error to crab about, can you im- 
agine our consternation, shock and dis- 
tinct pain at seeing the illustration for 
your excellent article on latex paints. 

Here we have been knocking our- 
selves out getting across the name and 
idea of “emulsion freeze-stability” and 
you call one of the [emulsion paint 
ingredients] “anti-freeze.” Ugh! 

Actually . . . the idea of an emulsion 
freezing solid and thawing out un- 
harmed has been a difficult one to sell. 
The majority of our customers have 
to be taught that a simple lowering 
of the freezing point is just “half-safe.” 
Use a freeze-stabilizer to be sure. 


RIcHARD WITTER 
Technical Director 
Roel Kryston, Inc. 

Staten Island, N. Y. 


OK, Reader Witter, we'll meet you 
half way on terminology.—Ep. 


Hypertension Drugs 


To THE Eprror: .. . Your resume cov- 
ering progress in hypertension drugs 
(Dec. 27) was excellent . . . The con- 
tent of your magazine is very fine 

. so is the manner in which it is 
presented ... 


J. A. MorreELi 
R. J. Strasenburgh Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Patent Sum-Up 


To THE Eprror: . . . Your summary 
of the new patent law (Dec. 13) is 
so well suited to the purpose of ac- 
quainting a technical man with the 
high points of the new law that I am 





CW welcomes expressions of opin- 
ion from readers. The only require- 
ments: that they be pertinent, as 
brief as possible. 


Address all correspondence to: W. 
A. Jordan, Chemical Week, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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PERE We se 0 es 


sure that I could not better it. . . 
plan to distribute copies to members 
of our technical staff... 


F. W. Rose 

Patent Counsel 
International Latex Corp. 
Dover, Del. 


Thoughtful Chant 


To THE Eprror: . Interested in 
your report of Armour Laboratories 
sales training methods (Jan. 17) ... 
and the admonition to trainees, “Hu- 
mility can be important not only to 
scientists but also to salesmen” . . 
Maybe that thought should be 
chanted at the opening of all asso- 
ciation meetings . . . scientists, sales- 
men, so forth. . 
R. L. OBERLAND 
San Francisco, Cal. 


DATES AHEAD. 


Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn., Ince., 
1953 industry conference on air pollution 
abatment, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., 
Feb. 26-27. 


Nat'l Assn. of Corrosion Engineers, 1953 
conference, Chicago, IIl., March 16-20. 


Magnesium Assn., first Internat’] Mag- 
nesium Exposition, National Guard 
Armory, Washington, D.C., March 31l- 
April 2. 


Packaging Machinery Mfrs. Institute, 
semi-annual meeting, Sheraton Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl., April 18-19. 


Assn. Consulting Chemist and Chemical 
Engineers, Inc., symposium, Hotel Bel- 
mont Plaza, New York, N.Y., April 21. 


Penna. Mfg. Confectioners’ Assn., sev- 
enth annual production conference, Le- 
high University, Bethlehem, Pa., April 
23-24. 


Nat'l. Electrical Mfrs. Assn., Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIll., March 9-12. 


Amer. Trade Assn. Executives, Spring 
meeting, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., March 19-20. 


Amer. Society of Mechanical Engrs., 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, O., 
April 28-30. 


Compressed Air & Gas Institute, King & 
Prince Hotel, St. Simons Island, Ga., 
May 4-6. 


Amer. Oil Chemists’ Society, 44th annual 
meeting, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, 
La., May 4-6. 


Exposition of Basic Materials for In- 
dustry, supplementary conference, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York, N.Y., June 16-18. 


Assn. of Consulting Chemist and Chemi- 
cal Engrs., annual meeting, Hotel Bel- 
mont Plaza, New York, N.Y., Oct. 27. 





FA’ Information Serieg No. 2 


FURFURYL 
ALCOHOL-ACID 
CATALYZED | 
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Resinification is the reaction most 
often practiced industrially with 
furfuryl alcohol (FA*). FA is con- 
trollably condensed by acid cata- 
lysts and heat to form inter- 
molecular dehydration products 
which are dark fluid resins. These 
are subsequently cured to hard 
infusible solids. 


Because the cured resins are essen- 
tially inert to chemical attack, they 
are used in room temperature set- 
ting resinous mortars, as binders 
in glass fabric reinforced pipe and 
duct, in the cast molding of vessels 
and parts used in the chemical 
process industry, and as additives 
to improve the chemical resistance 
of asphalts and other less inert 
materials. 


Fluid furfuryl alcohol type resins 
are available commercially from 
several prominent resin manufac- 
turers. The Quaker Oats Company 
supplies furfuryl alcohol—the raw 
material for the above specified 
resins. Additional information 
about FA is contained in Technical 
Bulletin 83-C. Write for a copy, and 
tell us the nature of your problem. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








g The Quaker Qals @mpany 


334N The Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 
Room 534N, 120 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Room 434N, P. O. Box 4376, Portland 8, Ore. 


In San egg The Griffin Chemical Company e In Europe 


The Metherlands ; 


HEMT HL) UP 


: Quaker Oats-Graanproducten, N. V., 


Rotter: Quaker Oats ( 
an aut Swift & © —— a ay > ats (France) S.A., 3, Rue Pillet- Will, Paris IX, France 


td., Sydney « In Japan: F. Kanematsu & Company Lid, Tokye 
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‘Wonder -worker " for the wonder drugs 


How 

Celite 

filtration 

assures purity, 
speeds production 


When producers of antibiotics sought a filter 
aid that would assure removal of all mycelium 
and other gelatinous impurities in the broth 
from which wonder drugs are extracted—and 
speed their “‘put-through” in the bargain—Celite 
ended the search. 

The effectiveness of Celite can be attributed to 


these important factors which make it unique 
among filter aids: 


Carefully processed from the purest deposit of 
diatomaceous silica known, Celite is available 
in nine standard grades—each designed to trap 
out suspended impurities of a given size and 
type. Whenever you reorder, you are assured of 
the same uniform, accurately graded powder re- 


ceived in your initial order. Thus, with Celite, 
you Can count on consistent purity in your fil- 
trates—at highest rate of flow—month after 
month, year after year. 


The manufacture of wonder drugs is just one 
of the many processes in which consistent purity 
and faster filtration have been obtained through 
the use of Celite. Your own filtration problem, 
regardless of the product involved, can no doubt 
be solved with the proper grade of Johns-Manville 
filter aid. To have a Celite Filtration Engineer 
study your problem and offer recommendations, 
without cost or obligation, just write Johns- 
Manville, Box 60, New York 16, N. Y. 


Celite is a registered Johns-Manville trade mark 


Johns-Manville CELITE 





FILTER AIDS 
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Chemical 








Week 


BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
NEWSLETTER 


Look for a fast rise in temperature—and tempers—as the 
new Congress continues to put the heat on the Office of Alien Property, 
which still holds a chemical plum, General Aniline & Film, as well as a 
few smaller fruit. The investigating subcommittee, headed up by Sen. 
Willis Smith (D., N.C.) this week asked for a further lease on life. 

In its report to the Senate Judiciary Committee, the subcommittee 
said it “is in possession of some facts and of many rumors and allegations 
pertaining to . . . manipulations, malfeasance and misfeasance, of polit- 
ical preference in appointments to lucrative job holdings, all of which 
require further study and in some instances extensive investigation.” 

Chances are the subcommittee’s life will be extended—likely 
under the chairmanship of Senator Robert Hendrickson (R., N.J.)—to 
let it complete its study of OAP’s liquidation of assets and administration 
of properties under its control. 











One segment of General Aniline & Film, the Ozalid Division, was 
caught last week in the middle of a political squabble. 

The arch-Republican Chicago Tribune suggested that Ozalid’s 
recent 15% price cut was engineered by the Democrats to make the 
Division operate in the red. OAP’s new Republican appointees would then 
have to raise prices and the Democrats could point with scorn. 

But Ozalid’s story is different. No politics, it says—just busi- 
ness. It reduced prices to meet competition, which is particularly tough 
around Chicago; and new economies forestall operating in the red. 














You’ll be hearing more—and soon—about a new oxygen-nitrogen 
plant ordered by W. R. Grace & Co. for its ammonia-urea project near 
Memphis. Significance of the purchase is that it pins down the method 
Grace will employ for reforming natural gas. 

It now says that “an air separation unit is necessary for the 
operation.” That means Grace, like Spencer Chemical and Deere, will use 
a Hydrocarbon Research-The Texas Co. process for making synthesis gas. 

In the process, air is first separated into nitroger and oxygen. 
Oxygen reacts with natural gas to form the synthesis gas (carbon mon- 
oxide and hydrogen) which is hit with another mole of steam to produce 
carbon dioxide. The hydrogen and nitrogen are then converted to am- 
monia; Grace will turn out urea from the ammonia and carbon dioxide. 

Grace is not yet ready to reveal the size of the air separation 
unit or the vendor, but it figures to be very similar to the $1-milliem oxygen- 
nitrogen plant purchased by Spencer from Air Products (CW, Aug. 30, ’52). 

The process is an outgrowth of work done for Fischer-Tropsch 
synthesis for Carthage Hydrocol in Brownsville. And The Texas Co., inci- 
dentally, has recently improved (U.S.P. 2,621,117) on the method. 

















Synthesis gas and oxygen plants are also in the news from the 
Southwest; but in this case the oxygen is used to convert natural gas to 
acetylene, the synthesis gas is the by-product. 

The by-product synthesis gas will be used to make ammonia by 
American Cyanamid at its a-building acetylene plant in Louisiana. Carbide 
and Carbon is using the same type gas as “one of its sources of methanol” 
in Texas City. And Monsanto has reached an agreement with Heyden 
(CW, Jan. 17) whereby they will build a methanol plant operating off 
Monsanto’s by-product synthesis gas. 
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NEWSLETTER 








First fruit of Sinclair Oil Corp.’s inventors’ plan is now ripe for 
commercialization. It’s a cement-making process perfected under the year- 
and-a-half-old setup (CW, May 5, ’51) which makes staff and space at the 
company’s East Harvey (lIll.) research center available for developing 
outsiders’ petroleum-using ideas. 

The cement process—developed by consulting engineer Joshua 
Witt of Stony Island, Ill., and covered by U.S. Pat. 2,611,714—embodies 
the advantages of the conventional wet process (uniformity of kiln feed, 
ease of grinding and blending) but slashes fuel needs, ups productivity 
and facilitates blending of finished cements. 

Sinclair’s angle: High-boiling naphthas are used instead of water 
to form the slurry. But Sinclair can’t corner the benefits; Witt’s naphthas 
aren’t patentable, can be made by any petroleum refiner. 








Another “show on the road” is Rohm & Haas’ new $8-million 
acrylic monomer plant at Deer Park (Tex.), now operating. In the wake 
of this new output—by a new, lower-cost process—has come price reduc- 
tions on methy] and ethyl acrylates. (The methyl ester, for example, has 
been slashed from 48¢ to 42¢ a pound.) 

On the agenda as a new end product using these acrylics is a resin 
emulsion vehicle for water-based paints. It’s still under development, but 
the company expects a lot from it on the basis of early data. 








Goodyear Tire & Rubber has developed a non-rubber rubber. A 
polyester—ethylene and propylene glycols and adipic acid, it is chemically 
similar to the German product, Vulcollan. It’s much easier to use, however, 
since the German material must be molded immediately after the ingredi- 
ents are mixed. Goodyear slows down the polymerization with di-isocya- 
nates, is able to process the rubber on conventional machinery. 

Still far from commercialization, the new rubber is 2 to 5 times 
longer-wearing than cold GR-S, has 50 to 100 times the tensile strength 
of any other rubber, retains air as well as butyl, resists oil as well as 
neoprene, resists oxidation, is readily vulcanized. Quite a roster of selling 
points, but the drawbacks are equally impressive: high cost (at least twice 
GR-S’s), inferior resilience and poor adhesion. 








Much farther along are Hercules Powder’s already commercial 
new products, dimethy] isophthalate and dimethyl terephthalate. Both 
products are currently being made in a Burlington (N. J.) pilot plant, the 
ultimate capacity of which is 200,000 pounds a month. 

Air oxidation of low-cost xylene fractions under mild conditions 
gives a high yield of the acids. The company thinks that DMI and DMT 
may compete directly in price with phthalic anhydride. DMI is aimed at 
makers of plasticizers, alkyds, laminating resins; DMT, at films and fibers. 

Important to producers of mixed petroleum xylenes is the market 
acceptance of DMI. They can sell the ortho isomer for phthalic, the para 
isomer for terephthalic; but until now there has been no sound sales pros- 
pect for the meta. 

Now a Texas legislator has come up with a new gimmick to tax 
natural gas—a $60-per-year levy for each horsepower of capacity for each 
compressor used in transmitting natural gas through pipelines. Total take 
is estimated at $60 million a year. The sugar coating proffered by the bill’s 
sponsor, Uvalde’s Rep. Dolph Briscoe: “It would cost Texans little, for the 
great bulk of the tax would be paid by people and industries cutside of 
Texas but enjoying the use of Texas natural gas.” 














..- The Editors 
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Spheres “‘Bed" Perfectly in catalytic processing. In Norton Spherical 
Catalyst Supports you get uniform beds that promote uniform flow of 


gases and assure minimum 
sizes 3/16" to 1". Supports in 





pe drop. Spheres are available in 


ng and Pellet form in sizes ¥" to 2”, 


Catalyst supports to your special prescription 


... Norton engineered for your 
special requirements 


Where catalyst supports were applicable 
Norton engineers have been successful in 
meeting the requirements of a large variety 
of conditions, 


Over 40 years’ experience in research and 
developments of special refractory materials 
and mixtures have enabled Norton to tailor 
special refractory mixtures to meet the re- 
quirements of the chemical industry. 


ALUNDUM* Catalyst Supports are a 
good example. They have such qualities as 
great refractoriness, chemical inertness, 
strength and high resistance to abrasive ac- 
tion. They are made by Norton’s exclusive 
controlled structure” process. It provides 


*Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 


medium porosity of 30-35% with rough 
open structure for maximum adherence of 
catalyst, or high porosity 42-47% with large 
connected internal pores, uniformly dis- 
persed for maximum deposition of the 
catalyst. 


Test them yourself 
See what Norton ALUNDUM Catalyst sup- 


ports can do for you. If you would like to see 
samples, see your Norton refractories re re- 
sentative or write Norton Company, 541 New 
Bond Street, Worcester 6, Mass. Canadian 
Representative: A. P. Green Fire Brick Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 











NORTON 
Special REFRACTORIES 


Making better products to make other products better 
NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Norton Exclusive Fused Stabilized Zirconia, an amazing 
material able to take temperatures double the melting 
point of most metals. No other refractory is so chemi- 
cally stable at such high temperatures. (Up to 4700° F.) 
Ask for Bulletin 793. 





Norton Exclusive. } Norton ALUNDUM Seamless Tubes 

for filtration, aeration, diffusion maintain constant 

air or _— pressure. ALUNDUM porous mediums 
i 


also available in plates, discs and diaphragms. Ask for 
Bulletin No. 140" diteea 


AVAILABLE in Huntington, W. Va. 
Large, Strategically located Manufacturing Plant 


Here's one of the few really adequate manufacturing 
facilities available today. Location to sources and 
markets, labor and raw material supplies is ideal for 
responsible manufacturer, assembly plant or distrib- 


utor. For detailed informati i 
ec ation, please wire or phone 


3 railroad sidings 
directly on 
C&O main line 


Large parking 
facilities 


Virtually 100% 
sprinkler protected 


we 


« 24 buildings > ae 


we 


Win 
ih 
Covered bs Ps 


loading platform 


Fo, ~ 

- ye 

o 
~~. 

. 173,840 
square feet 





floor space 


C&O's “Pin-Point” surveys on this and other industrial 
sites are made in strict confidence. 


Let our Industrial Engineers and researchers dig out the an- 
swers to your location problem. No obligation, of course. 


SERVING: VIRGINIA * W. VIRGINIA * KENTUCKY * OHIO 
INDIANA * MICHIGAN * SO. ONTARIO 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
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Polythene in Disguise 


Rivalry between chemical manufac- 
turers and importers in the U.S. is 
near the boiling point in two U.S. 
Customs Court cases this week as 
lawyers for the importers draw up 
briefs to reinforce their arguments 
that they paid too much duty on 
chemical shipments into this country. 
Decisions in both cases are several 
months off, as attorneys for the Gov- 
ernment and for domestic manufac- 
turers have permission to file briefs 
after the plaintiffs submit their writ- 
ten briefs. In both cases, the basic 
issue is: How much protection for 
U.S. chemical makers? 

In the Fallek Products case, the 
court must decide how imported 
chemicals are to be appraised for 
duty payment when those chemicals 
are in short supply in America. Fallek 
brought Belgian phthalic anhydride 
to the U.S. during the fall of 1949, 
when there was a scarcity here at- 
tributed to a nation-wide steel strike, 
an explosion in one producer’s plant, 
and stockpiling of a phthalic ingre- 
dient (naphthalene) by the Govern- 
ment. Because domestic producers 
then were virtually out of the phthalic 
business, Fallek maintains that there 
was no established price in the U.S., 
and that it was free to set its own 
price (declared value) as the basis 
for customs appraisal. 

Industrial Raw Materials Corp., in 
the other case, is protesting the rate 
of duty it was charged on imports of 
a 50-50 mixture of microcrystalline 
wax and polyethylene. The customs 
collector classified the product as “syn- 
thetic gum or resin”; Industrial would 
like to save 35% on customs payment 
by having the court call the material 
a “manufacture of wax,” or better yet, 
to bring the mixture in duty-free as 
an “animal, mineral or vegetable wax.” 
U.S. producers, noting that the poly- 
ethylene can easily be extracted from 
the mixture by dissolving the wax, fee! 
that either of those last two classifica- 
tions would be a sanction for bringing 
a valuable plastic material into the 
country in a tariff-saving disguise. 

Intervening as a “friend of the 
court” to represent domestic interests 
is John G. Lerch, customs counsel to 
the Synthetic Organic Chemical Man- 
ufacturers Association. 
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Biggest Gets Bigger 


Boasting a lion’s share of ’52’s phos- 
phate production, Florida can look 
for at least a $60-million expansion of 
the industry this year. 

The phosphate industry throughout 
the U.S. recorded a new high in pro- 
duction last year by producing approx- 
imately 10 million tons of phosphate. 
Of this amount, Florida contributed 
a hefty 8% million tons. 

New highs are predicted for 53. 
Reported expansion plans for the en- 
tire country run well over $90 million, 
most of which will be utilized in the 
production of triple phosphates and 
acid. 

In Florida, the expansion box score 
already totals over $60 million, spread 
out over a dozen concerns: 

e International Minerals & Chemi- 
cal will spend about $14 million at the 
Bonny plant, which will produce su- 
perphosphates. It plans also to sink 
$8% million in a new mine and an 
even larger ‘Bigger Digger’ costing $1 
million. 

¢ Virginia-Carolina plans a new $5- 
million phosphate plant, will slate $2 
million to a drying and shipping 
center. 

® The U.S. Phosphoric Div. will 
spend about $1% million on expansion 
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of three plants, is considering the 
building of a uranium recovery plant. 

e Armour Fertilizer Works has 
doubled its expansion program within 
the year, will attempt to mine near 
the old Morris mine at an approximate 
cost of $54 million. 

e The F. S. Royster Guano Co. 
has been issued a $3% million certifi- 
cate of necessity for a new plant. 

e Kibbler Co. has spent $125,000 
for a new primary washer. 

e American Agricultural Chemical 
began a $2 million expansion program 
last year. 

e American Cyanamid has _pur- 
chased a new dragline at a cost of 
$750,000, and is working on an ex- 
tensive reclamation program. 

e Swift & Co. has doubled its ca- 
pacity with an expenditure of $1% 
million. 

e Davison Chemical will spend 
some $12 million in expansion and 
produce triple phosphate, in addition 
to buying a new $750,000 dragline. 

¢ The Smith-Douglass Co. has just 
purchased the Coronet Chemical Co. 

e The Atomic Energy Commission 
is reported to have a great deal more 
interest in the phosphate field than 
they have yet publicized. 
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The Shape of New Laws—in Congress... 


Although the wheels barely began to 
turn during the first four weeks of the 
83d Congress, it is now possible to 
reach some conclusions on upcoming 
legislative action of interest to the 
chemical industry. 

The picture is somewhat blurred by 
conflicts on basic policy within Eisen- 
hower’s official family, and won't be 
clarified until they're resolved. As of 
the moment though, here are the 
nrospects: 

Expiring EPT? Whether or not the 
Korean War-imposed 30% excess 
profits tax will be allowed to expire 
on June 30 now is in doubt. GOP 
leadership in Congress, along with 
Secretary of the Treasury George 
Humphrey, have attacked it as a bad 
and inequitable tax. But since balanc- 
ing the budget is going to be put 
ahead of tax relief, Congressional 
leadership is reluctant to give up the 
$2.5-billion take from the tax. 

Meanwhile there is this political 
problem—whether the Republicans 
can let the excess profits tax expire 
without granting simultaneous relief 
to individual income tax payers. 

Present feeling on the Hill is that 
if Appropriations Chairmen Taber in 
the House and Bridges in the Senate 
aren't able to trim appropriations to 
$70-billion or under, both tax cuts 
will have to be postponed until at 
least the end of calendar year 1953. 

Trade or Aid? One of the most po- 
tentially explosive issues to come be- 
fore Congress this session will be ex- 
tension of the expiring Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. Eisenhower 
in his inaugural listed as one of the 
guiding principles of his administra- 
tion the encouragement of trade with 
Allies. This has been interpreted as a 
clear-cut stand for liberalizing the 
Act. Members of his cabinet who 
have been vague or even hostile to 
the “Trade, Not Aid” approach now 
have Administration policy to buck. 
Secretary of State Dulles was vague 
when queried on his tariff views dur- 
ing his confirmation hearing before 
the Senate Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee; and Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks already has gone on record 
with some pro high-tariff remarks. 

On the Hill, where traditional high- 
tariff Republicans are in command of 
committees that will handle tariff 
legislation, some of these Congress- 
men already are taking a conciliatory 
position. Two weeks ago a number of 
Congressmen had amendments ready 
which would put even more protec- 
tion in the law. 
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Now the high-tariff Congressmen 
are withdrawing from this position, 
are hoping they will be able to hold 
the line at extending the Act as it 
now is. And they are waiting to see 
how “bad” the Administration posi- 
tion will be on extension. Right now 
there is no indication of how far 
Eisenhower will want to go in liberal- 
izing the Act. Some of his State De- 
partment advisers will push for giving 
the President power to (1) make uni- 
lateral agreements, (2) junk the peril 
points and (3) escape clauses. 

How Much? In case Eisenhower 
presses for a liberalization, the 
chances are that, with the support of 
free-trade Democrats, he can _ get 
some liberalization written into the 
Act. The big question right now: How 
much he will ask for? 

The chemical industry will be one 
of the most vulnerable should Con- 
gress vote to liberalize the Act. Right 
now chemical products are among the 
most heavily protected. 

Another key to the future tariff pic- 
ture is whether or not high-tariff men 


will be appointed to fill the two Re- 
publican vacancies on the Tariff Com- 
mission. If the vacancies are filled 
with high-tariff men, that will give 
the Commission a high-tariff majority 
of four-to-two. 

But no matter what Congress does 
on extension, you need not fear that 
your industry or firm will be wiped 
out. Already plans are being formu- 
lated for compensating industries that 
are actually injured by proposed 
changes in the tariff law. Even the 
Democratic free-traders have come to 
the position that Congress can’t afford 
to pass measures that will put old-line 
American industries out of business. 

Food Additive Fight: New control 
legislation governing use of chemicals 
in food will eventually be voted, but 
it’s no certainty this session. The De- 
laney Committee recommendations 
are being drafted, may be introduced 
by Rep. Delaney himself. Rep. A. L. 
Miller (R., Neb.) also is working on 
bills covering foods, cosmetics, and 
insecticides. Miller, a member of the 
Delaney Committee, plans to hold a 


THE NEW CONGRESS: Thumbs up or thumbs down point to more restri 
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series of office hearings with industry 
representatives — especially chemical 
food additive manufacturers—to get 
their views before introducing his 
bills. First of these office conferences 
is scheduled for Feb. 9. 

His bills will call for “new drug 
type” approval before marketing of 
foods, cosmetics and insecticides con- 
taining new chemicals—or embodying 
substantial variation on products al- 
ready in common usage. 

The Delaney proposals—which are 
being drafted by Vincent Kleinfeld, 
Justice Department lawyer who served 
as Chief Counsel of the Delaney 
Committee—will also bring soaps un- 
der the new controls. No legislation 
is planned for fertilizers or city water 
fluoridation—topics which the Com- 
mittee also studied during its two 
years of hearings. 

There will be no effort to continue 
the life of the Delaney Committee. 
Legislation in this area will be han- 
dled by the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee in the House, 
of which Rep. Wolverton (N.J.) is 
chairman. Delaney, himself, now in 
the minority, can’t control legislation 
—-but he can still influence it. 









Calif.’s Warren 


Texas’ Shivers 









N.J.’s Driscoll 
Illinois’ Stratton 





N.Y.’s Dewey 
Ohio’s Lausche 





STATE CAPITAL CHEFS: Governors help decide “what's cooking” on the stoves. 


... And Also in the States 


In 42 state capitals from Augusta, 
Maine, to Sacramento, Calif., legisla- 
tures are in session. They're looking 
hard at tax proposals, regulations on 
sanitation and labor practices, and a 
potpourri of other bills that could spell 
the difference between profit and loss 
for the chemical companies operating 
in those states. 

Lawmakers in those states (and in 
Alaska and Guam) will be debating 
those measures from now to March. 
Solons in Hawaii and Puerto Rico will 
open their sessions next month; legis- 
lators in Florida and Alabama will 
convene in April and May, respec- 
tively. In the four remaining states— 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Virginia—legislators meet only in even- 
numbered years. 

New Rules for Isotopes: Many of 
the laws now percolating through the 
legislative machinery are general in 
nature and will affect all kinds of in- 
dustry. For example: Ohio’s 100th 
General Assembly is expected to put 
together an all-time record budget 
(lots of states will be setting budget 
records this year). A new weight- 
distance tax on big trucks and an in- 
creased tax on liquid fuels may be 
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voted to help pay for a $750 million 
highway improvement program. 

But in many instances, state sena- 
tors and representatives are introduc- 
ing bills that, if enacted into law, 
would have particular consequence for 
the chiscaitel phbtechting industries. In 
this category are the Arkansas bill to 
jack up the severance tax on bauxite 
and other minerals, and the New York 
bill to require the fluoridation of city 
water supplies. 

Another state bill of specific interest 
to the CPI is pending in California. 
There the State Department of Public 
Health is asking for $13,584 to cope 
with new public health problems 
posed by increasing use of radioactive 
materials. The money would be used 
to analyze and define the problems, 
estimate or measure possible radiation 
hazards, define responsibility in the 
matter, and determine necessary pro- 
tective measures. 

Pollution to Be Argued: Naturally, 
bills pertaining to chemical companies 
are likely to crop out most frequently 
in those states that have the biggest 
concentration of chemical industry. 
With this in mind, it’s not surprising 
that both New York and California 
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legislators have been talking about air 
and water pollution control. 

Chemical companies in the Buffalo- 
Niagara region are worried about the 
possibility that the legislature might 
enact a state law on smoke and fume 
control. Their fears were reflected in 
recent letters from Executive Vice- 
President Charles C. Fichtner of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, urging 
state senators and assemblymen to use 
“extreme caution and careful study” 
in handling such legislation, “lest the 
remedy be far worse than the disease.” 
Buffalo industrialists feel their state al- 
ready has too many regulations bind- 
ing businessmen; they say that one 
chemical company was “scared away” 
from building a $10 million plant 
there because of the possibility of 
“further harassment of business” by 
the state. 

A battle is shaping up in the Cali- 
fornia legislature over air pollution: 
Assemblyman Thomas J. Doyle of Los 
Angeles demands “radical changes” 
while Assemblyman A. I. Stewart of 
Pasadena defends as “a model” the 
present law (which he authored). As- 
semblyman Richard J. Dolwig of San 
Carlos wants the law amended to per- 
mit creation of region-wide air pollu- 
tion districts, so that one could be 
formed to embrace all of the San 
Francisco Bay area. 

Water Research Requested: Gover- 
nor Earl Warren has made the news 
in the field of water pollution control 
in California. He’s recommending that 
all state water agencies be combined 
into a new department, separate from 
the pe eng of Public Works; and 
he’s asking the legislators to appro- 
priate $73,714 for research in techni- 
cal phases of water pollution control. 
This includes $3,950 for investigation 
and evaluation of water quality stand- 
ards, $31,000 for investigation of pol- 
lution by leaching from dumps, $31,- 
264 for investigation of pollution 
migration with ground water move- 
ment, and $7,500 for study of the 
algae of oxidation ponds. 

In Des Moines, Iowa’s 55th General 
Assembly® faces a fight on a proposal 
to permit oleemargarine to be colored 
and to kill the present 5¢/Ib. tax on 
oleo (CW, Aug. 30, ’52). 

Taxation and water conservation 
problems are of direct concern to 
chemical firms in Texas (CW, Jan. 
17). Gov. Allan Shivers now is sug- 

esting two new revenue sources to 
wmakers in Austin: one, a l¢ rise 
in the present 4¢ state gasoline tax, 


*Among the 108 members of Iowa’s lower 
house, only three are Democrats; they were 
recently photographed holding their caucus in 
a telephone booth. 


to be spent on highway improvements; 
the other, additional taxes on “long- 
line” natural gas transmission pipes. 
Shivers hints that the current session 
might produce a law on gas price- 
fixing. 

Frantic for Funds: Taxes, of course, 
will be the principal topic in legis- 
lative proceedings these next two 
months. Because prices have been ris- 
ing and because more services are be- 
ing demanded by the public, most 
state governments will be anxiously 
looking for new sources of revenue. 
But industrialists can find cheer in the 
fact that there’s also an opposing pres- 
sure on the budget makers—it’s the 
desire to keep taxes low so as to at- 
tract more companies to tax. 

This solicitude for the businessman 
is expressed in Gov. Alfred E. Dris- 
coll’s message to New Jersey’s 177th 
legislature: Driscoll says he’s deter- 
mined “to maintain New Jersey's po- 
sition as a favorable environment in 
which to locate new, employment-giv- 
ing industries.” In line with this phi- 
losophy, a New York state senator is 
sponsoring a bill that calls for crea- 
tion of a commission “to study over- 
lapping in federal, state and local 
taxes.” 

That public financing is interrelated 
is seen in the fact that 30% of 
Maine’s budget is from U.S. funds. 

One proposal for attracting industry 
into Illinois calls for carrying out—at 
long last—a plan suggested some 20 
years ago for improving harbor and 
terminal facilities in the Lake Calumet 
region at the south end of Chicago. 

Omnipresent Lobbyists: No state 
capitol hallway is complete without an 
assortment of lobbyists, who prefer to 
be called “legislative representatives.” 
On the basis of experience, one of the 
best qualified of these spokesmen will 
be Joseph Pois, who served as state 
finance director under former Gov. 
Adlai Stevenson and now will be chair- 
man of the committee on state gov- 
ernment and finance for the Illinois 
Taxpayers Federation. 

In Columbus, Ohio, the roster of 
paid lobbyists includes 56 persons rep- 
resenting 58 organizations. The chem- 
ical industry is not individually repre- 
sented, but its general interests will 
be looked after by men from the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce and the Ohio 
Manufacturers’ Association. Fifteen of 
the lobbyists are registered as spokes- 
men for various labor unions. 

While the governors, legislators and 
lobbyists are pondering those special 
and general bills, chemical companies 
can’t afford to be oblivious to what’s 
going on in the state house—“the 
power to tax is the power to destroy.” 


COMPANIES... . 


Harmon Color Works, a division of 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. will become 
a part of the B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co. Feb. 1, 53. 

Harmon organic colors will con- 
tinue to be manufactured at Haledon 
and Kearny, N.J., and sales head- 
quarters will be located in Cleveland. 


e 

Hagan Corp., Pittsburgh, has made its 
first public offering of $1 par value 
common stock, Upon completion of 
the sale, Hagan will have outstanding 
300,000 shares of an authorized 600,- 
000 shares. 

Hagan Corp. has no preferred stock 
or funded debt. 


e 
Canadian Salt Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Que. has declared the incorporation 
of a wholly owned subsidiary, the 
Canadian Rock Salt Co., Ltd. 
Headquarters of the new company 
will be in Windsor, Ont. 


EXPANSION... . 


Ammonia: Brea Chemicals, Inc., is 
preparing to lease and operate a spe- 
cially designed $13-million ammonia 
plant to be built at Brea, Calif. Brea, 
a recently organized subsidiary of 
Union Oil Co., will manufacture the 
ammonia from natural gas taken from 
wells near Brea. 

Completion is scheduled for the 
summer of ’54. 

e 
Paper: St. Regis Paper Co., New 
York City, has commenced production 
at its kraft pulp, paper and board 
mill, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Annual output is estimated at 100,- 

000 tons. 

e 
Manganese: Tennessee Corp., East 
Point, Ga., will build a $750,000 man- 
ganese ore reduction plant, designed 
to produce manganese sulfate and 
other salts. 

The plant will be located near the 
corporation’s present fertilizer plant 
at East Point. 

a 
Dyes: Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Provi- 
dence, R.I., has revealed plans to 
build a multi-products plant to pro- 
duce dyes and intermediates. 

Completion of the plant is expected 
before the end of ’53. 


a 
Sulfanilamide: Merck & Co., Inc. has 
begun production of sulfanilamide at 
its Flint River plant. 
The company purchased the plant 
site in February of last year, and 
broke ground for the first building in 
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there goes another shipment 


of AMP to industry! 


PROPERTIES 
OF PURE MATERIAL 


Molecular Weight... ...... 022.0008 
i Pe eer 
Boiling Point, °C... .. 2... ce e000 ++ «165 at 760mm 
SITE GUENUIE Ge Ss 00 kis cc tcc ds . 0.934 at 20/20°C 
pH at 20°C of 0.1M Solution .. ............06 0.113 
Vapor Pressure at 20°C ..............approx. Imm 
Flash Point (Tag. open cup)............ +++. ..159°F 
Solubility in Water 

g/100 mi at 20°C .............completely miscible 


co ce ce eel 


OTHER cSc CHEMICALS 





BUTANOL & DERIVATIVES © ETHYL ALCOHOL & 
DERIVATIVES © METHANOL © AMMONIA 
AMINOHYDROXY COMPOUNDS © RIBOFLAVIN 
CRYSTALS © HYDROXYLAMMONIUM SALTS 
NITROPARAFFINS © FORMALDEHYDE N. F. 

PENTAERYTHRITOL © ACETONE © METHYLAMINES 





outstanding as an EMULSIFIER 


The higher fatty acid soaps of AMP are powerful emulsifying agents for such 
materials as cleaners, pelishes, dressings, self-polishing floor waxes, emulsion-type 
paints. AMP’s moderately high boiling point (165°C) minimizes evaporation loss and 
objectionable fumes during manufacture of emulsions—without detracting from de- 
sirable water resistance and durability of film. With its advantage of low combining 
weight (89.14) and its ability to emulsify a wide range of materials, AMP may 
solve your emulsifying problem. 


and CHEMICAL INTERMEDIATE 


Readily undergoes a wide variety of reactions. AMP forms substituted amides with 
esters, anhydrides and acyl halides. Also reacts with many other compounds including 
alkyl halides, aldehydes, ketones, and carbon disulfide. 

AMP can be used in the synthesis of efficient surface-active agents and detergents, 
and in vulcanization accelerators for rubber. 


Also suggested for synthesis of dyestuffs, photographic developers, and pharma- 
ceuticals. Investigate the many ways in which AMP can help improve your products 
or processes. 


NOW AVAILABLE in 55-gallon drums, 5-gallon and 1-gallon cans. For further 
information and technical service on putting AMP to work for you, call on the Industrial 


Chemicals Department, Commercial Solvents Corporation, 260 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
New York. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL Soivey{S CORPORATION 


ALDEHYDES y 
AMMONIA °* 
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Manpower Shortage Continues 


Industrial production and expansion, 
badgered for the past two years by 
a serious lack of engineers and sci- 
entists, will have to continue to strug- 
gle with manpower shortages in 53. 
Right now, the call is out for 40,000 
new engineering graduates this year 
to fill industrial and civilian govern- 
mental needs alone—without even 
counting in the demands of the mili- 
tary services or education. 

The Engineering Manpower Com- 
mission drew a deep breath and 
spewed forth the grim figures. “Engi- 
neering graduates for the next four 
years are estimated in 1953 at 23,000; 
1954 at 19,000; 1955 at 22,000; and 
1956 at 29,000.” 

To make the picture bleaker, as a 
result of ROTC commitments and Se- 
lective Service inroads, an increasingly 
heavier percentage of those slated to 
bridge the manpower gap will be “per- 
suaded” to defer entrance into indus- 
try until military service has been 
completed. 

What Causes the Gap: EMC tosses 
the blame for the muddle into the laps 
of several offenders: 

e The high rate of industry’s growth 
and expansion. 


e The increase in the proportion 
of engineers to gainful workers. 

e The requirements of a $2 billion 
a year government research program. 

e The demand by the military for 
its operating needs. 

What to Do: Believing that the 
condition can only go from bad to 
worse, EMC has set up its resolutions 
for 53. It will: 

e Continue to plug for better util- 
ization of engineers and scientists by 
industry and government alike. This 
would include backing a fair split of 
available manpower to each, insisting 
on intelligent use of what’s available, 
and the substitution of less highly 
trained skill whenever possible. 

e Press for an open check on the 
military’s needs for engineers. 

e Institute an active program of 
“rehabilitation” aimed at hustling those 
few engineers released to civilian jobs 
back into the groove. (Right now, the 
number of engineers terminating mili- 
tary service is a mere trickle compared 
to those going in, but EMC’s hope 
springs eternal. ) 

e Drive for action in Washington 
to amend the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act of 52 (CW, Dec. 13, ’52). 

e Intensify sales talk to lure quali- 
fied high school students into careers 
in engineering and science. 
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T. A. MARSHALL, JR.: “Essential to 


have ... program.” 


e Aid and abet those desiring in- 
formation on the current state of the 
manpower shortage. 

In retrospect, T. A. Marshall, Jr., 
executive secretary of EMC’s Engi- 
neers Joint Council could point with 
hope to one silver lining. The utiliza- 
tion of engineers by industry “im- 
proved considerably during °52.” 
Many companies have done much to 
relieve engineers of routine duties 
which could be shouldered by other 
technical help. 

This upgrading of highly skilled tal- 
ent has paid off so well, indications 
point to industry's intent to continue 
the big stretch in ’53. 

To government agencies, EMC will 
turn the other cheek and try again 
to offer its cooperation in solving the 
technical manpower shortage. 


Worry on ‘Wonders’ 


Effervescent Carl Setterstrom, who 
paces Carbide’s sale of dynel fiber, has 
been a man with a worry. His fear: 
that the “battle of ballyhoo and re- 
crimination” between natural and syn- 
thetic fibers would put all textile ad- 
vertising and promotion into disrepute. 

In a recent talk to textile distribu- 
tors, Setterstrom suggested seven rules 
for fiber promotion that would scuttle 
this worry: 

e Ban the phrase “miracle fiber”; it 
is “inaccurate, and offensive to many. 
The new fibers are no more miraculous 
than a new alloy or gasoline—they are 
products of — chemical’ re- 
search. Each new fiber has limitations; 


each must be improved or face ob- 
solescence within 10 years.” 

e “Stop extravagant claims. .. . If 
performance doesn’t match the claims, 
fiber identification on consumer goods 
becomes a sales liability rather than 
an asset.” 

e Because a good product can be 
easily promoted at reasonable cost, 
keep these costs “in reasonable pro- 
portion to the value of the articles.” 

e The best way to increase sales 
and profits is to make a better prod- 
uct for less money. “If wool and cot- 
ton interests are wise, they will put 
most of their 1953 ‘war chests’ into 
research on product improvement.” 

e Remember that the influx of new 
fibers with new properties puts a 
greater responsibility on the textile 
converter—a good one can make a 
good fabric from a mediocre fiber; a 
poor one can make a poor fabric from 
the best fiber. 

e “Admit that the natural fibers are 
‘better for some uses, the newer fibers 
for others, and that blends of old and 
new are frequently better than either 
alone. 

e Ina blend, don't use a small per- 
centage of any fiber as a “gimmick”— 
for its name only. And don’t use more 
than is functionally needed. 


FURSIGR sis. « « 


Caustic Soda-Chlorine/Brazil:; W. R. 
Grace & Co., American Home Prod- 
ucts Corp. and Instituto Medicamenta 
Fontoura S/A have pooled forces in 
plans to construct a DDT and caustic 
soda-chlorine plant at Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. Initial capacity: 4 million Ibs. 
of DDT a year, and 10 tons of chlo- 
rine a day. 

Construction is expected to get un- 
der way immediately, with completion 
scheduled for 1954. 

on 

Resins/Cuba: Benjamin G. Forman, 
head of the Harrison Chemical Corp., 
is seeking government support to es- 
tablish a plant in Cuba to produce 
resins from bagasse, alcohol, soybean 
oil and kindred indigenous-to-Cuba 
raw materials. 


& 

Sulfuric Acid/Venezuela: A modern 
plant to produce sulfuric acid and its 
derivatives is being installed by the 
Inca Co. near Maracay, Venezuela. 
Estimated cost: 800,000 bolivares. 

The factory’s output per day is esti- 
mated at 15 metric tons of sulfuric 
acid, as well as a number of deriva- 
tives and by-products. 


& 
Titanium/Newfoundland: Titanium 
ore has been found in Northern New- 
foundland, and a smelter is planned 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 





sabe 


‘We furnished the shelves, you furnish the books’ 


The problem: how to promote better 
ties with nearby cities. The case: Shell 
Oil and Shell Chemical. 

About 800 workers from Shell plants 
at Deer Park, Tex., are living in neigh- 
boring Pasadena, a Houston suburb 
with more than the usual suburban 
growing pains. 

A year ago, Shell saw a tangible way 
to help the city—and better commun- 
ity-company relations. It set aside 
$100,000 for a library, on condition 
that the city supply the books. 

Last week, after Shell Chemical’s 
Bernard Downey and Shell Oil’s Mark 
Love snipped the tape, the company’s 
part was done; the city, in turn, was 
raising the money to buy the books to 





fill the shelves. 








for construction within three years to 
handle the ore. 


ie eS aoe ee 


Pigment Price Matching: National 
Lead Co. not only denies that it has 
violated any law in pricing and sell- 
ing lead pigments, but also asserts 
that the Federal Trade Commission 
“exceeded its authority” in making its 
recent order aimed at National Lead 
and 6 other manufacturers of white 
lead pigments. 

The trade commission’s order pro- 
hibits those companies from buying an 
ownership interest in any other com- 
pany making such products; and di- 
rects that they refrain from an com- 
mon course of action to fix prices or 
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reduce competition in sale and distrib- 
ution of lead pigments. Other com- 
panies named in the order: Anaconda 
Copper, International Smelting & Re- 
fining, Sherwin-Williams, Glidden, 
Eagle-Picher and the Eagle-Picher 
Sales Co. 
we 

Pill Maker’s Triumph: One of the na- 
tion’s most familiar trade names has 
been given a new lease on life by the 
U.S. Circuit Court at San Francisco. 
That court has reversed and set aside 
an FTC order that once forced Carter 
Products, Inc., to drop the word “Liv- 
er” from the name celebrated in 
numberless jokes and jingles, “Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills.” 


es 
Millionaire’s Law Suit Settled: Glenn 


H. McCarthy, Texas oil man who dab- 
bles in hotels and petrochemical com- 
panies, has made peace with Dresser 
Industries, the oil well supply com- 
pany that had sued him last summer 
for $836,289. Dresser maintained Mc- 
Carthy owed that amount on 12 
promissory notes. In retaliation, Mc- 
Carthy had filed an $11 million suit 
against Dresser, alleging faulty con- 
struction work on his chemical plant 
at Winnie, Texas. Now, McCarthy 
and Dresser are asking U.S. District 
Court at Houston to dismiss their two 
suits, stating that all controversies 
have been disposed of amicably. 
a 

Call for Peter Rabbit: After reviewing 
quantities of evidence, including re- 
ports on tests measuring the irritation 
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SULPHURS SULPHURS SULPHURS SULPHURS 


HURS SULPHURS SULPHURS SULPHURS 


STAUFFER 


SULPHURS SULPHURS SULPHURS 
Agricultural 
URS SULPHURS Bleaching & Fruit Curing 
Crystex (Insoluble) 
Dusting 
Electric Super-Adhesive 
Flour, Commercial 
Flour, Refined Heavy 
Flour, Sublimed Light, N.F. 
Flowers, Sublimed Velvet, N.F. 
Match Refining 
Oil Refiners 
Paste 
Refined Lump (Broken Rock) 
Carbon Tetrachloride Roll (Stick) 
Caustic Soda Rubbermakers’ 
Chlordane Insecticides Salt Block 
Citric Acid 
Cream of Tartar a 
DDT and Formulations spemnns 
Dieldrin Insecticides Stock Foods 
Fire Extinguisher Fluid Superfine Commercial 
Lindane and Formulations Ventilated (Refined) 
Parathion Insecticides 
Potassium Nitrate 
Rochelle Salt 
Silicon Tetrachloride 
Sodium Hydrosulphide 
Sulphur Chlorides 
Sulphuric Acid 
Tartar Emetic 
Tartaric Acid 
Titanium Tetrachloride 
Titanium Trichloride Solution 
Toxaphene Insecticides 
“Zol" Dry Cleaning Fluid 


Soil Compound 


Virgin Rock 
Wettable 


STAUFFER STAUFFER 


STAUFFER STAUFFER STAUFFER 


7 SULPHURS 


SINCE ge 
STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


221 No. La Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill. * 326S. Main St.,Akron8,O. * 824 Wilshire Blvd.,LosAngeles 14, Calif. * Apopka, Fla. 
636 California St., San Francisco 8, Calif. * P.O.Box7222,Houston8,Texes * NorthPortland,Ore. * Weslaco, Texas 
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IMPORTANT: IN NATURE 


IMPORTANT IN 
BIOCHEMISTRY 


Now Readily 
Available 


FOR STUDY AND USE 


Glucuronate. 
Glucuronic 


toxification 


use. 


pects of 
Glucurono- 
lactone is 
now being 
offered for 
your study, 
Sendfor 
your copy 
today. 





“Fine Chemicals from Corn” 


Chemical ry Division 
\ \ 


CORN PRODUCTS 


REFINING COMPANY 


|. 
Glucuronic Acid 


Glucuronolactone 


The highly purified, sta- 
ble forms of Glucuronic 
acid are now available 
commercially for the first 
time as crystalline glucu- 
ronolactone, sodium Glu- 
curonate, and potassium 


acid has 
been found in the body as 
a structural constituent of 
essentially all fibrous and 
connective tissues. Both 
the acid and the lactone 
have been of biological 
interest for some time be- 
cause of their role in de- 
mechanisms. 
Now with the synthesis 
from D-glucose commer- 
cial quantities of high pur- 
ity Glucuronolactone are 
available for research and 


The booklet covering the 
properties and clinical as- 
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caused by cigaret smoke on the nicti- 
tating membrane of rabbits’ eyes, the 
FTC concludes that the diethylene 
glycol used in Philip Morris cigarets 
is not significantly less irritating than 
the glycerine used as a humectant in 
other brands. Accordingly, the FTC 
has ordered Philip Morris to stop ad- 
vertising that its cigarets are less ir- 
ritating than other leading brands, or 
are less likely to affect the breath. 
« 
State Launches Probe: Pennsylvania’s 
Attorney-general Robert E. Woodside 
has ordered an investigation and 
“whatever legal action is necessary” 
following the recent spilling of 2,175 
pounds of acetone cyanohydrin into 
Otter Creek, which empties into the 
Delaware River. 
e 

‘Scotch Verdict’ Not Wanted: As the 
Government came to the end of its 
abbreviated presentation of evidence 
in the anti-trust case against Du Pont, 
General Motors and U.S. Rubber in 
Federal Court in Chicago, the liti- 
gants agreed on a recess until Feb. 16 
to give the Eisenhower administration 
a chance to decide what to do about 
this suit. Attorneys for the defendants, 
which include some 69 individual 
members of the Du Pont family, de- 
clared that they would not be satis- 
fied with a lukewarm dismissal of the 
suit on grounds that the Government's 
evidence fell short of proving its con- 
tentions. Defense attorney Hugh B. 
Cox said his clients want a full-dress 
trial to demonstrate their evidence, 
not a “not proven” verdict such as is 
sometimes allowed in Scottish courts. 


BABOR.- 2s 6 «s 


Buckshot and Protocol: Among labor 
disputes affecting the chemical proc- 
essing industries this week, these two 
took particularly bitter turns this 
week: 

e In Henderson, N.C., representa- 
tives of the National Labor Relations 
Board and the state labor department 
turned up to confer with company 
and union officials about the strike 
that’s tied up operations at the plant 
of the Tungsten Mining Corp. District 
50 of the United Mine Workers claims 
that more than 50% of the some 420 
employees have joined that union; 
but the company insists that it must 
abide by its recently renewed contract 
with United Stone & Allied Products 
Union (CIO). The company’s stand: 
“We will never recognize District 50 
or any other labor union not eligible 
for certification under the National 
Labor Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act.” 

e Near Elizabeth, La., a 16-year- 
old mother was wounded by buckshot 


as she was driving to meet her hus- 
band, who’s employed at the strike- 
bound Calcasieu Paper Co. The NL- 
RB is holding a hearing to determine 
whether unfair labor practices pre- 
cipitated the strike that started more 
than four months ago. The company 
is asking the state district court at 
Oberlin, La., to issue an injunction 
against threats or intimidation against 
persons who want to work at the plant. 
Two AFL unions, International Broth- 
erhood of Papermakers and Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Sulfite & Paper 
Mill Workers, contend that “the strike 
was caused by the company’s refusal 
to bargain.” 
e 

Gal Gets Union Backing: To a lesser 
degree, labor relations also were at 
least temporarily out of tune at these 
CPI plants: 

e Production of pharmaceuticals 
was interrupted for several days at 
the Parke, Davis & Co. works in 
Detroit because employees objected 
to the assignment of a young woman 
employee to a job that they said would 
be injurious to her health. When about 
200 employees in that department 
protested, the company gave them 
one-day disciplinary layoffs. That led 
more than 2,500 employees to walk 
out. The employees, members of the 
United Gas, Coke & Chemical Work- 
ers (CIO), returned to work the next 
day, and the umpire between the 
company and the union upheld the 
company in its actions. 

e Members of the International 
Association of Machinists (AFL) have 
authorized a strike at the Ansco plant 
in Binghamton, N.Y., if the current 
deadlock in contract talks is not brok- 
en. Says a union spokesman, the com- 
pany—makers of photo supplies—not 
only is refusing to increase wages but 
is seeking to delete “some of the more 
important clauses” from the present 
contract. 


. 
In Canada, It’s a Man’s World: Else- 
where, chemical companies and unions 
are shaking hands on negotiation of 
numerous new labor contracts, all pro- 
viding for increased wages for 1953. 

@ One place where the male of the 
species is still in the driver’s seat is 
Valleyfield, Quebec, where Merck and 
the International Chemical Workers 
Union (AFL) have come to terms on 
new grievance procedure, higher “call- 
in” pay, cost-of-living bonus and a 
new insurance plan. Wage scales now 
range from $1.12 to $1.64/hour for 
men and from 89¢ to $1.05 for 
women. 

e A 15-day recess of contract ne- 
gotiations averted a threatened strike 
at Colgate-Palmolive-Peet’s big plant 
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POWER’S 


TEN-YARD BITE of huge power shovel speeds 
digging of ore from the world’s largest known 
phosphate deposits. 


ON AT 


TWENTY-FIVE TON LOADS of ore move quickly 
and easily to the furnace, thanks to these big, 
specially designed trucks. 





SODA 


Monsanto starts up world’s largest electric furnace 


More phosphorus for all industry ... that’s the 
good news from Soda Springs, Idaho. 

Here in the center of the world’s greatest known 
phosphate deposits, Monsanto engineers have put 
into operation the largest electric furnace ever 
built. From this new giant come bright, golden 
streams of tons of phosphorus daily. 

It is this same phosphorus which later becomes 
available in an amazing variety of forms to do an 
even more amazing number of tasks. They put 
that extra cleansing power into detergents, - 
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nish the “rise”’ in self-rising flour mixes, improve 
animal feeds, act as nutrients in the manufacture 
of antibiotics, and help industry in hundreds of 
other ways. For .nformation on how Monsanto 
phosphates can help your business, write to 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 1700 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, New 
York, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Seattle, 
Twin Cities. In Canada, Monsanto Canada Limited, Montreal. 


PHOSPHORUS . . . thousands of pounds daily 
. .. is made in the world’s largest electric fur- 
nace, then shipped to other Monsanto plants. 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





KAY-FRIES 
DIETHYL MALONATE 


CHe COOC2H5)» 


A new high purity DIETHYL MALONATE 

has been developed by the Kay Fries 

ame laboratories. Kay Fries DIETHYL MALONATE, 
KAY FRIES 7" an old stand-by of the organic chemist, 


SPECIFICATIONS ’ is available in commercial quantities. 


Through this improved quality, development 

of new uses will be aided, and the 

purity 99.0% min. operation of established processes made 
nitrogen 0.025% max. more efficient. 
acidity 0.1% max. 


An active methylene group in a dicarboxylic 
as malonic acid 


acid ester is of particular interest and 

has been responsible for much of its present 
use in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals, 
including barbiturates and anti-malarials. 


TYPICAL REACTIONS 


2CH2(COOEt)2 + 3RX — > CHR(COOEt)2 + CRR(COOEt)2 + 3HX 
halogen mono- and di- substituted 
ed. malonic esters 


catalyst 
CH2(COOEt)2 + HC(OR)s —> ROCH = C(COOEt)2 + 2C2HsOH 
trialky! alkoxy-methylene 
orthoformate matonic ester 


catalyst 
CH2(COOEt)2 + RRCO — > RRC = C(COOE!) + H:0 
aldehyde disubstituted methylene- 
or ketones malonic ester 
Sa 1 
CH2(COOEt)2 + NH2CONH2 — 2» $NHCOCH2CONHCO + 2C2HsOH 
urea barbituric acid 


(Many substituted malonates may be hydrolized and decarboxylated 
to the corresponding subst. acetic esters.) 





American-British Chemical Supplies, Inc. 


Selling Agents For 


<a AAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. 


casi teciakcaauiamiialic 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16,N.Y. © MUrray Hill 6-0661 
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at Jeffersonville, Ind. Approximately 
1,300 employees, members of the IC- 
WU, voted to continue working, now 
that the area of disagreement has been 
narrowed. At first there was a 13¢ 
spread between what was asked and 
offered on wages, but now the union 
is asking an 11¢ rise and the company 
is reported offering 9¢. 

e An 18-month feud between 
paint-making employees and the Wage 
Stabilization Board came to an end 
when the board finally approved an 
11¢/hour wage boost retroactive to 
July 2, 51. Back pay will average 
around $400 each for the workers, 
who are employees of National Manu- 
facturing Corp. at Tonawanda, N.Y., 
and members of the United Electrical 
Workers. 

e The ICWU has signed its first 
contract for employees of General 
Tire’s chemical plant at Mogadore, 
Ohio. The contract brings an 18.3¢/ 
hour across-the-board wage increase, 
and clinches ICWU’s victory over the 
United Rubber Workers (CIO) in an 
organizing contest and NLRB election. 

e Eight AFL unions at the Carbide 
& Carbon Chemical plant near Louis- 
ville, Ky., are receiving an 11¢ pay 
rise that will make the average rate 
about $2/hour if WSB okays the top 
5¢ of the increase. 

e After supplanting the CIO Pack- 
inghouse Workers as the bargaining 
agent at the American Agricultural 
Chemical Co., Carteret, N.J., the IC- 
WU has signed a contract calling for 
a 7¢/hour wage hike, higher shift 
differentials and other benefits. 

e A walkout of more than five 
weeks’ duration has ended at the Gen- 
eral Refractories plant in Olive Hill, 
Ky., with a 239 to 7 vote by members 
of the United Brick & Clay Workers 
(AFL) to accept a company offer of a 
21¢/hour “package proposal.” It in- 
cludes a general pay rise of 12%¢. 

e The Borden Co. will raise wages 
for more than 150 organized em- 
ployees at its three chemical plants in 
Bainbridge, N.Y. The new one-year 
contract with the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists is retroactive to 
Jan. 1 and pay increases range from 7 
to 17¢/hour. 

* 


Unionism Spreads: Chemical unions 
are expanding, it appears from news 
on organizational growth: 

e Employees of the Ethyl Corp. 
plant that opened last June have 
chosen the Oil Workers International 
Union (CIO) and several AFL craft 
unions to represent them. This plant 
has about 600 employees. 

e Another OWIU victory came in 
Pasadena, Texas, where employees of 
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: f you're looking 
at the bath mat... 


then you'll realize that NEVILLE plays an important part 
in the production of many household items, whether it’s 
a bath- mat, stair-treads, drain-mats, floor-tile or molded 
electric plugs, as well as enamels, paints or varnishes. 
In countless every-day products, quality and durability 


are assured when the manufacturer uses 


COUMARONE RESINS 
gg oducts OF TOMORROW p 


Illustration courtesy of 
The Murray Corp., Detroit 


4 
"OM THE cHEyicats OF 1° 


Tell us your particular need—we'll help you select 
the right Neville chemical! for your purpose. 





THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 
C-4 Plants at Neville Island, Pa., and Anaheim, Cal. 
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THE “NUMBER 
ONE” 


... WHY 
LIMIT ITS USE 
TO YOUR 
LABORATORY? 


Since the days of the ancient 
Greeks, the mortar and pestle 
has been one of the primary means 
of preparing materials where 
intimate blending is vital. 

The rubbing, smearing action 
accomplished in a mortar and 
pestle is the basis for present-day 
mixing practice . . . although 

all mixing equipment does not 
produce these desired results. 

In processing work, true smtensive 
mixing is called MULLING, 
because it can be accomplished 
only in a muller-type mixer. 
Here, the components are not 
merely placed next to each other 
— but are thoroughly blended 
together to form a completely 
uniform, inseparable mass. 
Utilizing a special pair of 
revolving mullers and plows, the 
SIMPSON MIX-MULLER is 
designed to duplicate the 
controlled uniformity which you 


may now be producing 

by the mortar and pestle method 
in your laboratory. 

Thus, with SIMPSON 
MIX-MULLERS, you can be sure 
that your production mixing 

can be just as carefully and 
accurately controlled as laboratory 
or pilot plant mixing. 
Manufactured in 12 basic models, 
in batch capacities from % 

to 60 cu. ft., SIMPSON 
MIX-MULLERS may be equipped 
to meet your processing needs .. . 
as a reaction vessel .. . for heating 
or cooling while mixing... 

in stainless or other special metals. 
Backed by 40 years 

of specialization in mixing 
equipment and problems, our 
engineers will welcome the 
opportunity of helping you 

to bring “laboratory control” 

to your production floor. 


Write for literature. 








Phillips Chemical’s pyridine plant vot- 
ed by 26 to 0 for the CIO union. 

e ICWU is issuing charters to two 
new locals. One is made up of em- 
ployees at the atomic energy plant 
near Aiken, S.C.; the other consists of 
workers at the Corrulux Corp. in 
Houston, Texas. 

e 

Balance of Power: But while labor un- 
ions are growing, their critics are ex- 
pressing concern about the need for 
“re-establishing a reasonable balance 
of power between labor and manage- 
ment.” Speakers at the recent Nation- 
al Industrial Relations Conference in 
Cleveland were unanimous in con- 
demning monopoly power of unions. 
Thurman Arnold, former assistant at- 
torney-general of the U.S., urges that 
antitrust laws again be extended to 
labor unions. And Rep. Samuel K. 
McConnell, Jr., chairman of the House 
committee on labor, says his com- 
mittee will take up possible revisions 
of the Taft-Hartley act to give the 
President several discretionary pro- 
cedures for use in a “national emer- 
gency” strike. 


KEY CHANGES... 
Charles E. Wilson: To chairman of 
the executive committee of the board 
of directors, W. R. Grace & Co., New 
York City. 


James T. Sheehy: To director, Ray- 
onier, Inc., New York City. 


Howard Vultee: To director, Sun 
Chemical Corp., Long Island City, 
N.Y. 


J. R. Porter: To board chairman, Pan 
American Sulphur Co., Houston, Tex. 


Douglas W. Forbes: To president, 
Pan American Sulphur Co., Houston, 
Tex. 


Herman Bruson: To director of or- 
ganic chemical research, Olin Indus- 
tries, Inc., East Alton, III. 


Kenneth G. Donald: To vice president 
and treasurer, National Research 
Corp., Cambridge, Mass. 


Robert F. Carr, Jr.: To vice president, 
Dearborn Chemical Co., Chicago, III. 


C. I. Post: To vice president, Nopco 
Chemical Co., Harrison, N.J. 


E. A. Robinson: To vice president, 
Nopco Chemical Co., Harrison, N.]J. 


Charles P. Walker: To vice president, 
van Ameringen-Haebler, Inc., New 


York City. 


George C. Holton: To manager, ex- 
plosives department, American Cyan- 
amid Co., Bound Brook, N.J. 
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ALIPALS are new, low-cost, high-foaming liquid surfactants designed 


for use when high sudsing is required. 


ALIPALS immediately suggest themselves in foaming detergents for 
shampoos, bubble baths, dishwashing and a variety of other household 
and industrial uses. 


ALIPALS are anionic surfactants possessing very good wetting, emul- 
sifying and dispersing properties and are excellent for dedusting and to 


step up the foaming and cleaning power of industrial detergents. 


Compare the cost-performance value of these clear 


amber liquid ALIPALS. 





We invite your inquiries for samples and 


literature describing these versatile, economi- 


>— 


cal liquid surfactants. ) ye 
Lf 








: Ee: 7 ne DIVISION OF 
: GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: Boston « Providence + Philadelphia + Charlotte, N. C. * Chicage 
Portland, Ore. » San Francisco 
IN CANADA: Chemical Developments of Canada Limited, Montreal 





RR ORR BO 
Gentle Nudge for Glycerine Research 


Subscribing to the theory that without 
natural curiosity there would be no 
scientific research, but assuming that 
nature can be given a gentle nudge 
in the right direction, Glycerine Pro- 
ducers’ Assoc. last summer spread the 
word of its newly established awards 
for “research leading to new and im- 
proved applications of glycerine or 
. . . derivatives.” This week, at the 
Association’s annual meeting in New 
York’s Waldorf-Astoria, four winning 
glycerine researchers walked off with 
$1,500 in prizes. 

Top stipend of $1,000 was split into 
two first awards; second award was 
$300, and third, $200. 

Few hurdles blocked the path of 
glycerine-probing hopefuls. Eligible 
under the terms of the awards was 
work concerned with the “chemical, 
physical or physiological properties of 
glycerine . . . glycerine-containing or 
glycerine-derived materials.” Appli- 
cations of value to industry or the 
general public, even principles or 
procedures likely to stimulate future 
application were eligible. 

Awards under this broad mandate 
—formally presented by Lever Broth- 
ers Co.’s John Bodman, chairman of 
the Association’s research committee— 
stacked up this way: 

e First-award honor plaque and 
$500 cash stipend went to St. Louis 
University biophysicist Basile Luyet 
for his discovery of the protective ac- 
tion of glycerine on living tissue sub- 
jected to sub-zero temperatures, Luyet 
showed that embryonic chick heart 
cells, after immersion in glycerine, 
survived freezing, continued to grow 
and reproduce after thawing. His de- 
duction: Glycerine binds some of the 
tissue water, reduces the damage 
done by ice crystals formed within 
the cells. 

Right now Luyet’s work is of aca- 
demic significance, has no immediate 
practical application. 

e Sparked by Luyet’s studies, first- 
award co-recipient, surgeon Ivan 
Brown, Jr., extended glycerine’s low- 
temperature protection to the blood. 
Brown, professor of surgery at Duke 
University School of Medicine, work- 
ed out methods for extended storage 
of red blood cells in glycerine solu- 
tions at below-freezing temperatures. 
After thawing and removal of glycer- 
ine, red cells are ready for trans- 
fusion. 

Brown feels his techniques are not 
yet ready for widespread use. It’s no 
secret, however, that they're about 
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the best yet, could be of importance 
as a key to the problem of military 
and civilian blood cell stockpiling. 

e Second award was claimed by 
the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station biochemical team of Raymond 
Reiser and Hermann Schlenk. Prob- 
ing the role of glycerides in nutri- 
tion, they prepared labeled glycerine 
(from radioactive formaldehyde and 
nitromethane) and glycerides, fed the 
“hot” compounds to rats. Their dis- 
coveries: About two-thirds of ingested 
triglycerides are hydrolyzed and ab- 
sorbed as monoglycerides; glycerine 
resulting from this hydrolysis is not 
used by the body for forming new 
glycerides; about two-thirds of in- 
gested monoglycerides contribute to 
triglyceride formation in the intestine. 

Aside from the light it has thrown 
on the function of glycerides in nu- 
trition, the efforts of the Texas team 
have produced useful (to biochemical 
researchers), new methods for the 
synthesis of radioactive glycerine and 
glycerine derivatives. 

e Researcher Reuben Feuge and 
associate staffers of U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory (New Orleans, 
La.) took third award for their de- 
velopment of non-greasy, edible aceto- 
stearin and aceto-olein films. Both 
materials are prepared by glycerolysis 
of stearins and oleins, acetylation of 
the monoglycerides. Composition of 
the starting materials, degree of glyc- 
erolysis and the degree of acetyla- 
tion all have a pronounced effect on 


ea 


AWARD WINNER BROWN: For blood 
cells, freeze protection. 


properties of the final products. 

By the look of things, the aceto- 
glyceride films have a hopeful com- 
mercial future. One company is mak- 
ing them on a pilot scale. And a meat 
packing firm, interested in using the 
film in meat and cheese products, is 
reported to be marking time for Food 
and Drug Administration approval. 
Several other firms also are experi- 
menting with the materials. All told, 
avers USDA, more than 150 com- 
panies have shown an interest in the 
development. Further research on the 
acetoglycerides is now under way at 
SRRL. 

Eye on Runners-Up: Top award 
winners had no monopoly on note- 
worthy results; runners-up provided 
a number of industrial interest-spark- 
ers. Example: development, by R. T. 
Vanderbilt Laboratories (E. Norwalk, 
Conn.) researcher Gordon Wheeler, 
of o-phenanthroline as a drying agent 
for paints and varnishes. 

One of the few non-metallic driers 
known, the compound has been suc- 
cessfully pilot-planted, is now gaining 
a measure of commercial acceptance. 
It’s made by reducing o-nitroaniline 
to o-phenylenediamine, treating the 
latter with an excess of glycerine in 
the presence of arsenic oxide and sul- 
furic acid. About 10 pounds of glycer- 
ine is used for each pound of finished 
o-phenanthroline. 

Other commercially noteworthy 
honorable mentions went to Distilla- 
tion Products Industries’ (Div. of 
Eastman Kodak Corp.) Noel Kuhrt 
and associates for their proof that 
monoglycerides are constituents of 
the normal human diet and produced 
in the body by fat digestion, proving 
—in turn—that the addition of traces 
of monoglycerides to improve the tex- 
ture and palatability of foods is justi- 
fied, nutritionally; University of Mary- 
land’s Robert Johnson for work on 
the use of glycerine in the treatment 
of ketosis, a disease of sheep and 
dairy cattle; Eugene W. K. Schwarz, 
Inc.’s Julius Rothenstein for his glyc- 
erine-based studies pointing up the 
physical nature of acid dyeing of 
cellulose fibers. 

From the generous number of 
awards and honorable mentions, glyc- 
erine apparently has not suffered re- 
cently from a lack of research atten- 
tion. And, if only on the strength of 
their newly launched reward pro- 
gram, glycerine producers leave little 
doubt that they would like to keep 
things that way. 
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SOYA FATTY ACIDS 


E. F. Drew & Co., Inc., a leading producer of fatty acids, 
markets both volume and variety . . . “custom-made” to meet 
specific demands in many industries. 

Among manufacturers of Alkyd Resins and Sulfonated Products, 
for example, Drew SOYA FATTY ACIDS have gained extreme 
popularity. 


WECOLINE S 
CHEMICAL | WECOLINE | WECOLINE A straight distilled product of whole soya oil. High iodine value, 
DATA S S-2 ge and og —— gy he apn Ss a for wae in 
alkyds, tanning oils, textile oils, special soaps and synthetic 
FFA 99-102 99-102 wetting agents. It meets the most rigid heat specifications. 
Titre °C. 22-24 24-28 WECOLINE S-2 


: ‘ An all- se Soya Fatty Acid, ideal for general t f 
lodine Value | 125-140 | 120min. | applications. general types o 


: a Its reliability and economy have made this product the most 
Acid Value 197-203 197-203 popular particularly with manufacturers of alkyd resins. 
Sap. Value 197-203 197-203 The table tells only part of the story. In every Drew Fatty Acid, 
there is consistent quality and uniformity. To give your product 
Color* 10.0/1.5 35.0/10.0 a head start, specify fatty acids by D EW —the source that 
offers you fatty acids built to the specifications you want. 






































*5'4" LOVIBOND 


New booklet, 
‘Drew Fatty Acids’’ 
is yours for the asking. 


E. F. DREW & co., Inc. 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y. PRopuCc T$ 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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RESEARCH....--.- 


One Step from Citric 


Citrazinic acid (CZA), a new product 
of Chas. Pfizer & Co. (Brooklyn, N. 
Y.), bowed in last week. A derivative 
of citric acid, the compound has com- 
mercial potential as a drug and dye 
intermediate. 

It’s an active coupling agent, can be 
linked to diazotized aromatic amines 
to yield a broad range of monoazo and 
diazo reds, oranges and yellows. Re- 
actions involving the compound’s hy- 
droxyl or carboxyl groups may be 
used to produce an even wider selec- 
tion of azo colors. 

Incidentally, several azo derivatives 
are promising antiseptics. Also in the 
pharmaceutical field, dialkoxy deriva- 
tives of the acid make potent local 
anesthetics. And the acid itself—struc- 
turally, 2,6-dihydroxy-isonicotinic acid 
—can serve as a stepping stone to the 
isoniazid anti-TB drugs. Pfizer has not 
overlooked this possibility, currently 
is more interested in CZA’s pain- 
killing possibilities. 

Citrazinic acid’s promise as an in- 
termediate is not entirely fulfilled by 
its coupling ability. Aside from azo 
derivatives, CZA: 

e Reacts, under basic conditions, 
with chloroform to give 3-formyl cit- 
razinic acid. 








e’ May be hologenated to trihalo- 
citrazinic acids. 

e Will give 2,6-dichloro-isonicotinic 
acid by reacting with phosphorus oxy- 
chloride and phosphorus _pentachlo- 
ride. Replacement of the carboxy 
group, in turn, converts this dihalo 
derivative to interesting 2,6-dichloro- 
pyridines. 

@ May be converted to a number of 
symetrically substituted isonicotinic 
acids (e.g. diamino, dimercapto, di- 
alkoxy and diacetoxy). 

e Readily yields esters, amides, 
salts and hydrazides. 

Production of citrazinic doesn’t 
seem to pose a big problem. Pfizer 
makes it by reacting citric acid with 
ammonium hydroxide, hydrolyzing 
the resulting citrazinamide in acid. A 
water-insoluble grey powder, CZA 
is now emanating from the pilot plant 
in lots of up to 5,000 pounds. Price is 
now $2.80 a pound, but output, of 
course, isn’t plant-scale. 

Newest addition to the growing 
slate of synthetic pyridines, citrazinic 
acid is a logical product of Pfizer re- 
searchers’ concern for new uses of 
existing company  products—citric 
acid, in this case. Concentrating on the 
dye and pharmaceutical industries for 


Free Enterprise First Down Under 


A BUSY CEEMIST is at work in Drug 
Houses of Australia Ltd.’s spanking 
new research institute, overlooking the 
lower reaches of the Parramatta River 
(at Balmain, Sydney). The three-story 
structure, Australia’s first research in- 


26 


stitute wholly owned by Australian 
private inaustry, will centralize DHA’s 
varied research activities, expand 
their scope. It will be made available— 
DHA says—both to Australian and 
overseas manufacturers. 





a start, Pfizer is hoping eventually to 
rouse interest for CZA in metal treat- 
ment, coating compositions and ag- 
ricultural chemical production. 


e 
Water Shedders: Two long-chain sub- 
stituted phenols are new offerings of 
Irvington Varnish and Insulator Co.’s 
chemical products division (Irving- 
ton, N.J.). They're 3-pentadecyl phe- 
nol and 5-pentadecyl resorcinol, are 
potentially useful in the production of 
water-repellent textile dyes. 

* 
Bromine Goes Dry: A new, extra dry 
bromine, containing less (on the aver- 
age) than 30 parts per million of 
water, will be manufactured by Michi- 
gan Chemical Corp. (Saint Louis, 
Mich.), at its Manistee (Mich.) plant. 
The low-moisture product—states 
Michigan Chemical—is virtually harm- 
less to nickel and monel, eliminates 
the need for glass pipes and valves 
in bromine-handling equipment. 

he 
Room for Improvement: Today’s 
synthetic diester lubricants pale by 
comparison to several promising ex- 
perimental agents. That’s the implica- 
tion of a just-released National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics re- 
port. NACA researchers studied the 
efficiency of synthetics as boundary 
lubricants over a wide range of sliding 
velocities. According to the report, a 
silicone diester blend, an alky] silicate 
ester and a compounded diester prov- 
ed more effective than diesters now in 


wide use. - 


Isotope Problems: Special Training 
Div., Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies will run a two-day symposium 
(April 30 and May 1) for management 
men interested in incorporating radio- 
isotopes into their research or produc- 
tion activities. Among points to be 
covered: legal problems encountered 
in radioisotopes use; equipping and 
staffing of radioisotope laboratories; 
and the role of consulting laboratories 
in radioisotope application. 
w 
Catalyst Probe: A better understand- 
ing of the mechanism of catalyst de- 
activation is the aim of a newly initi- 
ated fundamental research project at 
Armour Research Foundation of II- 
linois Institute of Technology. For 
the time being, the work is supported 
by the Foundation. Industrial aid will 
be sought, says assistant director of re- 
search, Kenneth Miller, when larger 
appropriations appear justified. 
* 

Sodium Boon: Ethyl Corp. (New 
York, N.Y.) chemists report a new 
organic synthesis—the preparation of 
alkyl sodium amides from alkyl] amines 
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about your business? 


What do we rnou 
4 


When you have 
Fertilizer 


Plant needs 


Extensive research and investigation 
of all the facts are necessary to 
make the building of a fertilizer plant economically sound. Many 
years of experience in the fertilizer industry have made Harte engineers 
cognizant of the over-all picture to be considered in fertilizer plant 
design. Realizing that certain fundamentals must be followed while 
specializing the design of each plant, all possible facts are studied 
and adapted to produce a sound, enduring investment. 


If you plan to build a fertilizer mixing plant, or an associated plant, 
the Harte organization of specialists can handle your complete job 
or any part, from original design to operating plant. Under the Harte System 
all steps — site study, planning, architectural, engineering, purchasing, 
construction management — are integrated, assuring smooth-working 
continuity. Assuring a saving in time and money. In fertilizer plant 
planning there’s no substitute for experience. Call in the Harte 
organization for a discussion of your plans. There’s no obligation. 


JOHN 5, COMPANY Dncuateuetion MANAGERS 


SPECIALISTS IN THE FOLLOWING PROCESSES: @ Solvent Extraction Systems @ Sulphuric Acid @ Vitamin Recovery @ Synthetic Detergents 

@ Insecticide Plants @ Clay Processing @ Paper Mills @ Electrolytic De-Tinning © Lime and Cement 

@ Rubber Products @ Glass @ Explosives © etrochemicals © Food Canning Plants @ Cotton Mills © Industrial Warehousing 
@ Steam Generating & Power Plants © Milk By-Products @ Naphthalene & Tar Plants 


284 TECHWOOD DRIVE, N. W., ATLANTA @© NEW YORK @ HOUSTON e@ MEXICO, D. F. @© HAVANA @ SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
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Manufacturers are finding it more econom- 
ical to monufocture products in Oklahoma’ 
ond ship not only to the immediate area 
(500 mile radius) but to the Rocky Moun- 
tain and West Coast Areas. 


“MF =—séRETANIL “SALES 
INCOME <4 34 
PAYMENTS 3 BILLION 
50 -_ 
BILLION 


Southwest, Midwest, BANK DEPOSITS 4 


South and West Zi $33 
from OKLAHOMA a BILLION 


Located within a 500 mile radius of 

central Oklahoma are 37 million people 

with annual income payments of $50 

billion dollars (1951) and bank de- 

posits of over $33 billion dollars. An 

abundant supply of natural resources oe 

provides industry with low cost fuel ¥ POPULATION 
(natural gas, coal and petroleum prod- , ; 37 
ucts), economical power and raw ; MILLION 
materials. Oklahoma manufactured om 

products made by young, skilled, will- 

ing to work labor, shipped by fast 

transportation services are found in all 

major markets. These same advantages 

await you... Investigate Oklahoma 

... TODAY! 


For a special report on Oklahoma's ‘ Write - Czar Langston, Director 


Strategic Market, write... aN Preven ty 


Nefoney IN OKLAHOMA 





RESEARCH. ..-+-2 


and sodium in the presence of buta- 
diene. According to Ethyl Corp., dis- 
persed sodium makes the reaction pos- 
sible; the dispersion is not just an- 
other means of introducing sodium to 
the system. 

e 


Finger on Benzene Hex: Spurred by 
the need for a specific, sensitive 
analytical method for gamma benzene 
hexachloride (lindane) residues, Beech- 
Nut Packing Co. (Canajoharie, N.Y.) 
researcher W. F. Phillips has devel- 
oped an interesting new technique. 
Briefly, it works like this: Benzene 
hexachloride is refluxed with an excess 
of aniline, oxidized to a violet mixture 
with vanadium pentoxide in 50% 
sulfuric acid. The violet material is 
determined colorimetrically. 

e 
Angina Hope: University of Cincin- 
nati researchers have discovered the 
beneficial effect of dioxyline® phos- 
phate in the treatment of angina pec- 
toris. Clinical trials are not yet com- 
pleted. 

a 
Acetate Colors: Three new dyes for 
acetate fabrics have been introduced 
by the Tennessee Eastman Co. (Kings- 
port, Tenn.): Eastman Fast Yellow 
2r-GLF; Diazo Navy Blue RB; Print- 
ing Blue 2B. 


TCB Debut: Tetracarboxybutane (T- 
CB) is the newest offering of Jasonols 
Chemical Corp. (Brooklyn, N.Y.). A 
pale yellow to white powder, TCB’s 
reactivity points to potential applica- 
tions in the synthesis of resins, plasti- 
cizers, modified and synthetic oils, 
wetting agents and detergents. 
e 


Radiant Heater: Radiant wall heating 
is an interest-sparking feature of a 
néw line of low-cost laboratory ovens 
made by Labline, Inc. (Chicago, IIl.). 
Temperature range of the radiant 
heaters: 25 C to 200 C. 


e 

Green Flame: Researchers of Procter 
& Gamble Co. (Cincinnati, Ohio) have 
modified the time-honored Beilstein 
test, applied it to a rapid determina- 
tion of trichloroethylene in vegetable 
oils. Here’s their method: Oil is ap- 
plied to copper gauze, held in the 
colorless flame of a burner. Degree of 
greenness of the flame is a measure 
of halogen, presumably from trichlo- 
roethylene. The quick test is almost 
valueless when trichloroethylene con- 
tent is less than 0.005%; but qualita- 
tive differences may be detected with- 
in the 0.01% to 0.1% range. 


* 6,7-dimethoxy-7-(4’-ethoxy-3’-methoxybenzy])- 
3-methylisoquinoline. 
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MODERN TANK CARS MAINTAIN HIGH 


QUALITY OF DOW CAUSTIC SODA 
FROM PLANT TO YOU 


Special design permits safe, fast shipment 
and convenient unloading 


BOTTOM OUTLET VALVE OF ERATED 
PROM OUTSIDE OF CAR. CAP BECOMES 
WEENCH WHEN INVERTED AS SHOWN 


PUBION WHLDED TANK — 


6 PIBERGLAS INSULATION 
ENTIRELY SUBROUNDS TANK 


tie) Ss 


CREPE COOMS OEE EEEEE 
eye S TS 
ae 


STEAM CONNECTION —“ 


All of Dow’s caustic soda shipping points throughout the 
country maintain a large fleet of modern tank cars. 

Each of these Dow owned cars is insulated, protectively lined and 
fitted with nickel heating coils. They are equipped to permit 
unloading from the top or bottom by air pressure or pump. There 
are frangible discs or safety valves to prevent possible injury to 
workers from excessive air pressure and they have protective 
plug cocks on the bottom outlet leg. 

When you order caustic soda solution from Dow, regardless of 
whether shipment is made from Dow’s three large plants at 
Midland, Michigan, Freeport, Texas and Pittsburg, California or 


OvTLET VAivE 800 ——~— 


o~ NEW TYPE EXTERIOR HEATING CHANNELS 


me 2 MOM COCK FOR TOP UNLOADING 


WON COCK FOR CONNECTING 


HINGED 
Alt UNE FOR PRESSURE UNLOADING 


DOME COVER 
‘ 


- SAFETY HAND SAM AROUND DOME PLATFORM 


ad CONTINUOUS SAFETY PLATFORM AROUND DOME 


i 


| EDUCTION PIE 


SOME CARS HAVE INSIDE HEATING CONS 
With STEAM COMNECTIONS AT END OF Cad 


- 
PROVED Z 
7 
WS, 
"//s% 
PP PLO POOH IIIA X 
2 A? COCK Foe 
BOTTOM UNLOADING 
mnennnen § SS 
\ 


\— STEAM CONNECTION 


from terminals at Carteret, New Jersey; Charleston, South 
Carolina or Los Angeles, California, you can be certain of depend- 
able delivery of high quality caustic. All tank cars are expertly 
maintained and thoroughly washed and inspected before every 
loading. Caustic soda 48-50% solution and 71-73% solution are 
delivered in 8,000 and 10,000 gallon tank cars. 

The next time you buy caustic soda, whether it is solution, solid, 
flake or ground flake, buy from Dow. Write for Dow’s caustic 
SODA HANDBOOK for complete unloading, handling and product 
information. Wherever you are, you're close to Dow caustic 
soda. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 
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wre ODUCTION. 
Synthetic Pyridine Grows Up 


As natural pyridine supply falls short of demand by 
millions of pounds, producers step in with synthetics. 





Just coming in are Ansul and Reilly. Three others are 
already in production. 





Here’s what’s going on, how they’re doing it: 





With the gap between supply and 
demand constantly widening (CW 
Market Letter, Jan. 1, 53), synthetic 
pyridine returns to this week’s news. 
Anyone who has a process is worth 
his weight in gilt-edged contracts. 
Both Ansul Chemical, which quietly 
slipped on stream last week (CW, 
Jan. 17,53), and Reilly Tar & Chem- 
ical are coming into the homestretch, 
have a synthesis; but they are play- 
ing their cards close to the chest. 

Still not satisfied with any of the 
current methods is Barrett. Definitely 
interested in a straight pyridine syn- 
thesis, Barrett avers it is at least a 
year away. 

Three Processes Working: Already 
in full production of substituted pyri- 
dine (see box) are Carbide and Car- 
bon, which led the way (CW, Jan. 
19, 52); Nepera, with its newly ex- 
panded facilities; and Phillips, which 
just recently went into production. 

All three use essentially the same 
process. Phillips, for example, tri- 
merizes acetaldehyde to paraldehyde 
in the presence of a small amount of 
sulfuric acid catalyst. The sulfuric 


COMPANY LOCATION 


Carbide and 
Carbon 
Chemicals Co. 


Phillips 
Chemical Co. 


Institute, 
W. Va. 


Port Adams, 
Texas 


Nepera 
Chemical Co. 


Reilly Tar & 
Chemical 


Harriman, 
N. Y. 


Indicnapolis, 
Indiana 


Ansul 
Chemical Co. 


Marinette, 
Wisc. 


acid is neutralized and the paralde- 
hyde is purified by fractionation. 

MEP is then synthesized in a liq- 
uid-phase reaction by adding am- 
monia to the paraldehyde. Along 
with MEP, small amounts of alpha- 
picoline, gamma-picoline, and heavy 
pyridine by-products are formed. The 
excess ammonia is recycled to the 
synthesis step, and the by-products 
are separated by distillation. 

At this point, there is some diver- 
gence. Phillips vaporizes the MEP 
and passes it over a dehydrogenation 
catalyst at elevated temperatures to 
form MVP along with more picoline 
and pyridine by-products. The MVP 
is used later in the manufacture of 
new synthetic fibers. 

Carbide, for the most part, just 
packages the MEP and sells it as is. 
It does convert a small amount of the 
MEP to VEP by first adding formal- 
dehyde to form 2-hydroxyethyl-5- 
ethyl pyridine. Then water is split out 
and an inhibitor added. VEP is ex- 
pected to find applications similar to 
those for Phillip’s MVP. 

Nepera is content to stop at the 


PROCESS PRODUCT 
MEP* 


VEP* 


Acetaldehyde 
and ammonia 


Acetaldehyde 
and ammonia 


MVP,* alpha-, beta-pico- 
lines, 3-ethyl pyridine, 


REILLY’S REILLY: This is only the 
beginning. 


ANSUL’S RINE 
bigger plant. 


: Higher yields in a 


CAPACITY 


Multi-million pounds 
per year. 
100-pound quantities. 


2 million lbs/yr. 


lutidines, 3-vinyl pyridine 


Acetaldehyde 
and ammonia 


MEP 


Acetylene and 
ammonia 
pyridine 


Undisclosed 


Pyridine, alpha-, beta-, 
gamma-picolines, 2-vinyl 


MEP, alpha-, gamma-pico- 


Totally captive. 


4 million lbs/yr. 


500,000 lbs/yr. 


lines, lutidines, collidines 


*MEP is 2-methyl-5-ethyl pyridine MVP is 2-methyl-5-vinyl pyridine VEP is 2-vinyl-5-ethyl pyridine 
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A pioneer and leading marketer of Oxo-Alcohols, 
the Enjay Company with its affiliates, have 
greatly expanded production to keep pace with 
increased sales. Quality has been constantly im- 
proved. More and more manufacturers of esters, 
plasticizers, synthetic oils, detergents and other 
chemical derivatives are turning to Enjay for 
Oxo-Alcohols. 


A complete line of dependable products for Industry 


PETROLEUM SURFACE COATING CHEMICAL The Enjay Company has long been recognized as a leader 


Paranox Petrohol 91 Petrohol 91 in the development and marketing of high-quality prod- 
Paratone Petrohol 95 Petrohol 95 f h . ¥ : 
Decale Petrohol 99 Petrohol 99 ucts for the oil, surface coating and chemical industries. 
Parapoid Secondary Butyl Alcohol Iso-Octyl Alcohol . . i an 
nia ta Secondary Butyl Acetate Deey! Aleohol omg a tate expanded plant and distribution facili- 
Paratac Isopropyl Acetate ridecy! Aleoho ties, the Enjay Company is supplying a constan he 
Enjay Anti-Freeze Acetone Dicyclopentadiene : : 4 — * — pplying : ’ tly _— 
Petrohol Methyl Ethyl Ketone Isoprene ing list of chemical products to many different industries. 
Methyl! Ethyl Ketone Ethyl! Ether . erg ez suns Te 
Dewaxing Aid Isopropyl Ether ithyl Ether CALL ON ENJAY F 
Ethyl Ether Dicyclopentadiene rtd Ether OR YOUR CHEMICAL NEEDS 
Isopropyl Ether Naphthenic Acids ripropylene 
Reference Fuels Iso-Octyl Alcohol Tetrapropylene ENJAY COM PANY, INC. 
Decy! Alcohol Acromatie Tars 
Acetone 15 West Sist Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
Methyl Ethyl Ketone i 
i liieaseaastenstaiieatase natinteinineieiatnmeeiaieentenaeeemiatitiemiemammietee eminem eee 
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e ETHYLENE GLYCOL 
e DIETHYLENE GLYCOL 
e POLYETHYLENE GLYCOL 
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e GLYCERINE 
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SPECIFICATIONS 
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THE FLAME AND THE FLASK—SYMBOL OF QUALITY 





PRODUCTION... 


MEP which it uses for making nico- 
tinic acid and niacinamide. 

Ansul, Reilly Treatments: Synthesiz- 
ing straight pyridine is another story 
altogether. As far as Ansul and Reilly 
are concerned, it can be done. The 
others, though interested, are holding 
back until a process better suited to 
their economic fancies arrives. 

Keilly has its own process wherein 
acetylene is reacted with ammonia 
to form pyridine and alpha-, beta-, 
and gamma-picolines. By changing 
process conditions, the ratio of pyri- 
dine to picolines can be varied, de- 
pending upon which product is 
wanted in the largest amount. 

Planning to go on-stream some- 
time next month, Reilly will have an 
initial capacity of 4 million pounds 
a year. Vice President Peter Reilly 
says this is only the beginning. He 
feels that pyridine has many possibili- 
ties still untapped, figures his com- 
pany’s capacity may triple in the near 
future. 

Reilly’s nearly-finished synthetic 
unit represents the culmination of 10 
years’ work with pyridine. Back in 
1943, it started with the manufacture 
of 2-vinyl pyridine (from coal-tar 
alpha-picoline) for use in the rubber 
program. Now with increased out- 
put, alpha-picoline will also find its 
way into pharmaceuticals, organic 
syntheses, and synthetic fibers such 
as Chemstrand’s Acrilan. Beta-pico- 
line will go into antihistamines and 
captively into nicotinic acid. Most of 
the gamma-picoline will be used cap- 
tively to make isonicotinic acid, 
but some will be sold as is. Pyridine 
itself, at $1.50 a pound, will go into 
the Zelan process, and into the manu- 
facture of sulfa drugs and antihista- 
mines. 

New Ansul Method? Ansul is now 
turning out MEP and the alpha- and 
gamma-picolines, keeping the syn- 
thesis of straight pyridine in mind 
should the demand arise. Most of its 
output will be sold; some will be re- 
tained for the experimental produc- 
tion of other pyridine compounds. 

About May, Ansul hopes to hit its 
500,000-pound stride with the erec- 
tion of a larger plant. At the present 
time, Ansul is getting approximately 
a 50% yield of all pyridines expects 
more with a bigger plant. Yield is 
highest for gamma-picoline; alpha- 
picoline and MEP respectively run 
second and third. 

The man most responsible for An- 
sul’s entry into the synthetic pyridines’ 
field is William Rinelli, assistant direc- 
tor of research and development. Rin- 
elli is not disposed to discuss details 
of the process but some experts think 


it may be similar to one developed 
and licensed by Aries and Associates 
(New York City). Actually, Aries proc- 
ess was developed to make MEP but 
it can be modified to turn out straight 
pyridine. 

The basic Aries process for mak- 
ing MEP is also continuous and based 
upon the polymerization of acetalde- 
hyde to paraldehyde. The polymeri- 
zation is effected either by ion ex- 
change or sulfuric acid. 

Ammonia is then reacted with the 
paraldehyde under high pressure and 
in the presence of a mixed inorganic 
halogen catalyst to yield MEP and 
pyridine by-products. Excess am- 
monia is recycled to storage for re- 
use, and the MEP is separated from 
the by-products by vacuum distilla- 
tion. 

By changing process conditions 
(from liquid phase to vapor phase) 
and starting materials (acetaldehyde 
is replaced, possibly by acetylene) 
Robert Aries says his process will 
synthesize straight pyridine. 

Markets’ Line Up: Zelan water- 
proofing was the development that 
opened the tap, and the pyridine 
flood was on. Vitamins, rubber, me- 
dicinals, textiles, solvents and in- 
secticides got in line; all wanted their 
share. 

Deluged by this 5-million-pound-a- 
year demand, the seven pillars® of pyr- 
idine-from-coal-tar production were 
hard pressed (notably by strikes in 
the steel industry) to reach their ceil- 
ing of 2-million-pound-a-year level. 

Never being one to bypass the ob- 
vious, the chemical industry turned 
to pyridine syntheses, and almost as 
quickly turned away. Attendant upon 
these syntheses, it found, was the 
production of substituted pyridine by- 
products to a degree that made the 
methods economically undesirable. 

Shell went so far as to patent a 
process (CW, June 30, ’51) based 
upon a vapor phase reaction of alkoxy- 
dihydropyran and ammonia at 300- 
350°; then over a dehydrogenation 
catalyst to get pyridine. Hercules 
(CW, Dec. 15, ’51) also took out a 
patent on a vapor-phase process for 
pyridine; this depends upon the re- 
action of a conjugated diolefin and an 
alkyl cyanide in the presence of an 
aluminum oxide catalyst. 

If it weren’t for the price (50¢ a 
pound), acrolein (polymerized to 
glutatonic acid, then reacted with 
ammonia) would be another good bet 
for making pyridine. 

Pressure Eased: After arriving at an 


*U.S. Steel, Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical, 
Reilly Tar & Chemical, Barrett, Koppers, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel, and Donner-Hanna Coke Co. 
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For Better Wetting 
and Detergency... 
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SULFRAMIN* 4 
AB-40 FLAKES © 


ULTRA’S 


TWO BASIC DETERGENTS 


If you haven't tried the latest samples of Sulframin 


AB-40 Flakes and Concentrate — send for a free 
sample today. AB-40 has wide application in the 
textile field, and is a superior detergent for use 
in cosmetics, dairy, dishwashing and metal clean- 
ing compounds. It is very low in dust and odor... 
provides thorough wetting...and gives a rich, 
stable foam even at high pH. 


Also available in powder form. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR LATEST 
PRICE QUOTATION AND FREE SAMPLE 


Ultra Chemical Works, Inc. 


P.O. Box 2150 
Paterson, N. J. 








Please send me a sample and latest price quotation of the following: 
Sulframin AB-40 Flakes. AB-40 Powder... 
AB-Concentrate Flakes ... AB-Concentrate Powder 
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Here is something more than ordinary 
commercial Lecithin... proved so by superior 
performance in every application! Glidden pi- 
oneered the volume production of soybean Leci- 
thin for industrial uses. From the first shipment. 
Glidden Lecithin has been made under rigid 
laboratory control to prescription standards. 


Soya Reseach 
The Glidden Company 


SOYA PRODUCTS DIVISION 
1825 N. Laramie Avenue * Chicago 37, Illinois 








SPECIALISTS IN ALL 
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STAINLESS 
WELDING FITTINGS 


Schedules 5-10-40-80 and OD sizes. 
Types 304, 304ELC, 316, 347, etc. 


COMPLETE STOCKS: 


Monel, Nickel, Aluminum, In- 
conel, Everdur, Carbon Moly, 
Chrome Moly. 


Triclover Conical & 
Clamp Fittings 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


RAY MILLER 


256 NORTH 


Oth STREET NEWARK 7, N J 


HAYS STREET, HOUSTON, TEXAS 





PREORUCTION. . «-0:% 


apparent impasse, researchers started 
looking for other angles. Since the 
substituted pyridines kept popping 
up everytime they tried to synthesize 
pyridine (and in far greater amounts 
than the pyridine itself), they figured 
“if you can’t lick ‘em, join ’em.” 

Carbide led (CW, Jan. 19, *52); 
Nepera and Phillips followed suit, de- 
cided to make the substituted syn- 
thetic pyridines for specific applica- 
tions. This use of MEP for niacin, 
MVP for synthetic fibers, and so on, 
eased the pressure on _ pyridine 
enough, apparently, to cause Ansul 
to delay straight pyridine synthesis 
until the demand should arise. 

All in all, synthetic pyridine—and 
the substituted pyridines, which can 
often replace the parent product— 
will soon close the yawning gap be- 
tween maximum output from coal tar 
and potential demand. 


EQUIPMENT... . 


Next to Nothing: A refined model of 
earlier units, a new vacuum gauge 
said to measure pressures from at- 
mospheric down to 0.0001 millimeters 
is being marketed by National Re- 
search Corp. (Cambridge, Mass.). It’s 
dubbed the Alphatron vacuum gauge, 
works on the same principle as conven- 
tional hot filament ionization gauges. 
The difference: Instead of a hot fila- 
ment, the Alphatron gauge employs a 
shielded radioactive material as a 
source of ionization. Current generat- 
ed by the ionization is measured by 
a de. amplifier which is calibrated to 
give absolute pressures in milimeters 
of mercury. Accuracy is said to be 
plus or minus 2% of full scale. NRC 
also points out that since response to 
pressure change is almost instantane- 
ous, the gauge can be used as a leak 
detector. 
. 
Savings with Plastic: All-plastic tanks 
instead of lead or brick-lined ones 
are proving out for American Cyan- 
amid at its Mobile (Ala.) plant. Mold- 
ed in one piece by Carl N. Beetle 
Plastics Corp. out of Cyanamid’s 
Laminac polyester resin reinforced 
with Fiberglas mat, the tanks, says 
Cyanamid, cost less than half as much 
as the older ones ($6,500 instead of 
$14,000), weigh one-sixth as much 
(2,200 lbs. instead of 13,200 Ibs.) and 
last longer. They’re used to handle an 
aluminum sulfate liquor at temper- 
atures ranging from 160 F. to 242 F. 
at a pH of 3. Holding 4,000 gal. (20 
tons) of the liquor, the tanks have a 
side-wall thickness of 36 in., bottom 
thickness of % in. 
< 
Remote Readings: The Bristol Co. 


(Waterbury, Conn.) is angling appli- 
cation of its Metameter Telameter for 
remote readings of atmospheric tem- 
perature. The readings are transmitted 
to the observation site over telephone 
wires. The instrument shows the pres- 
ent temperature, what it has been for 
the past several hours, what the trend 
is. Bristol says it can measure and 
record temperatures up to 100 mi. 
from the observation site. 

* 
Synthetic Hard Rubber: American 
Hard Rubber Co. (New York City) 
reports development of a new syn- 
thetic hard rubber compound. Tagged 
Ace Tempron, it is based on nitrile 
synthetic rubber, is said to have great- 
er rigidity, more resistance to heat 
and chemicals than previous nitrile 
rubber compounds. It’s presently 
available in four forms: pipe and fit- 
tings; molded parts; sheet, rod and 
tubes; soft sheets (i.e. before vulcan- 
ization) that can be hand-farbricated 
into tanks and large fittings. Its chem- 
ical resistance at elevated tempera- 
tures, says American Hard Rubber, is 
generally superior to other rubbers 
and _ plastics. 

* 
Built for Safety: Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, Inc. (Stratford, Conn.) is in- 
troducing its Ashcroft Maxisafe Dura- 
gauge for measuring pressures from 
15 psi. to 100,000 psi. Outstanding 
feature, says the manufacturer, is that 
it affords absolute safety for the view- 
er through a solid wall that separates 
the dial from the gauge movement 
and tube. The back of the gauge case 
is covered by a safety release plate 
that permits the discharge of pres- 
sure away from the dial. 

td 
Move East: To save on freight costs 
and improve delivery to its Eastern 
customers, the A. O. Smith Corp. 
(Milwaukee) is building a new, plant 
in Lancaster (Pa.) for making welding 
electrodes. Scheduled for completion 
in July, the plant will produce mil- 
lions of pounds of electrodes a month, 
says Smith. 

. 
Hose Improvement: Double-overlap 
construction of three new type Flex- 
aust wire-reinforced flexible hose gives 
them some clear-cut advantages over 
older models, says the manufacturer, 
American Ventilating Hose Co. (New 
York City). Among advantages claim- 
ed: double resistance to flexing 
fatigue, improved tensile strength, 
better resistance to abrasion, less 
weight. 

+ 


Aid to Servicing: A new automatic 
motor cut-out mercury switch should 
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Sorbitol keeps products “fresher” longer... 


As shown by the graphs, sorbitol picks up moisture at 

a slower rate at high humidities (upper chart) and dries 
out more slowly at low humidities (lower chart). 
Moreover, sorbitol has an exceptionally narrow humectant 
range, which means that it gains or loses less moisture 
when transferred from one humidity extreme to the 
other. All of which adds up to greater protection for the 
“factory-freshness” of products containing sorbitol... 
pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, foods, cork products, glue 
specialties or tobacco products, to name a few. 


...at lower cost 


In the face of general inflation, the price of sorbitol has 
dropped continually since 1947 . . . while other 
P 
= ee ort ce : polyols have fluctuated widely. This remarkable record 
effices in principal cities has been accomplished through continued expansion 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, CANADA, LTD. : : shana 
BRANTFORD, CANADA and refinement of Atlas manufacturing facilities. 


COMPARE ALL FOUR POLYOLS 
before you buy... and choose the one that proves superior on every 
Write for your free copy of count. To aid in your selection, Atlas offers full technical 


the new booklet “The Sorbitol Story. ” information on sorbitol and expert engineering service to help you 
utilize sorbitol’s unique characteristics in your product. 
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mean quicker, safer servicing of its 
Tel-O-Set recorders, says the Indus- 
trial Division of Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. (Philadelphia). 
With the new switch, the live power 
line to the chart motor of the recorder 
is automatically de-energized. The 
manufacturer says it eliminates the 
need for explosion-proof switches, the 
need for shutting down an entire 
panel or tapping “hot” wires when 
servicing equipment. 
. 
Change of Name: Lawrence Machine 
and Pump Corp. (Lawrence, Mass.) 
has just changed its name. It’s now 
Lawrence Pumps Inc. 
e 

New Agent: Orr & Sembower, Inc. 
(Reading, Pa.) has appointed The 
Combustion Equipment Co. (Chicago) 
as distributor of its Powermaster pack- 
aged automatic boilers in the Chicago 
territory. Combustion Equipment will 
handle sales and servicing of the line 
in northern and central Illinois, north- 
ern Indiana and southwestern Wis- 


consin. 
e 


Static Detective: Keithley Instruments 
(Cleveland) is now marketing an im- 
proved version of its static detector. 
The firm figures it should prove use- 
ful in plants where electrostatic 
charges can’t be tolerated. 
e 
One for Two: American Machine and 
Metals, Inc. has acquired the business 
assets of Niagara Filter Corp. The 
filter business will now operate as a 
division of American Machine and 
Metals Corp. The parent company in- 
tends to retain Niagara’s staff and 
sales organization. Manufacturing 
operations for the new division will 
be gradually moved from the present 
plant in Buffalo to American Machine 
and Metal’s East Moline (IIl.) plant. 
o 


Garbage Converter: Miami will try 
the garbage-to-fertilizer process that 
has found favor in Oakland, Cal. 
(CW, June 28, ’52). Grinding equip- 
ment has been purchased for the proc- 
ess, which makes use of bacteria to 
convert garbage and trash into fer- 
tilizer. The present set-up will be 
privately financed, although the city 
of Miami’s sanitation department has 
agreed to supply the garbage. Facili- 
ties will cost $10,000; for full-scale 
operation, the cost is pegged at 
$125,000. ss 


Pin Point Flame: Microchemical Spe- 
cialties Co. (Berkeley, Calif.) is now 
marketing oxy-acetylene (can also use 
oxygen and gas) torches for small 
scale silver soldering, brazing, and 
welding. 
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AVAILABLE FOR THE FIRST TIME 
Organic Silicofluorides 


Davison’s Research and Development Preliminary use research has led Davison’s 
Department has devised a method of com- technical representatives to believe that 
mercially producing a series of silicofluorides there are many varied applications for 
which have previously been known only as__ ‘these products. 





laboratory curiosities. Now available: The properties of the materials vary 
Methylamine Silicofluoride (C:E.:N.SiF’.) widely. The molecular weight is from 206 to 
ethylamine silicofiuoride 2F2 IN 21k 6. : ; t 18.2 to 55.1 da 
Dibutylamine Silicofluoride (CisH oN :SiF «) vusiieunendien yA re rr dean 
Ethylhexylamine Silicofluoride (CsHi:N:SiFs) P* 1 2/0 Water enacts ae : 
Aniline Silicofluoride (Ci:HisN:SiFs) For full chemical and physical properties 
Rosin Amine Silicoftuoride (C1oH«sN:SiF 5) write for Product Data Sheet on Davison’s 


Morpholine Silicofluoride (CsH20N:0:SiF s) Organic Silicofluorides, today. 
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FREE Literature Available 
On Method Of 


Determining Fluid 
Catalyst Particle Size 


An analytical method for ascer- 
taining the size distribution of 
either a fresh or used catalyst 
developed specifically to serve 
requirements of the industry 
ae ms copy, 

use the coupon 









Progress Through Chemistry 


THE DAVISON C AL CORPORATION 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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Catalysts, Inor Super hosphates, Phosphat Rock, Silica 
ganic Acids, perp P . phate oC 
Gels, and Silicofivorides. Sole Producers of Davco Granulated Fertilizers. 


Please send me Product Data Sheets on 
( Organic Silicofluorides 


( Fine Sized Silicas | 
(J Method of Determining Fluid Catalyst Particle Size 
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PiodR1B WU TON . 


NEW ANTIBIOTIC®: Certification or application?—an industry question. 


Antibiotics “Half a Law’ 


This week’s clearance by FDA of 
Pfizer's Magnamycin and Viocin high- 
lights an industry problem. It adds two 
‘more names to the list of antibiotics 
which are being distributed to the 
public without certification by the 
Food and Drug Administration’s Divi- 
sion of Antibiotics. 

This anomaly arises from the word- 
ing of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act itself. Certification of 
each individual batch by the Anti- 
biotics Division is provided for in Sec- 
tion 507 of that Act, but it applies 
only to those substances which are 
specifically cited in the section—or 
to preparations containing such sub- 
stances. These include only penicillin, 
streptomycin, Aureomycin, Chloromy- 
cetin, and bacitracin. 

Addition of any other antibiotics— 
such as Terramycin, viomycin, poly- 
mixin, neomycin, tyrothricin, erythro- 
mycin, or Magnamycin—would require 
a special act of Congress to amend the 
original act. In the absence of such 
an amendment, they may be marketed 
merely by following the procedure set 
up in Section 505: filing of an “appli- 
cation” with the New Drug Section of 
“Chas. Pfizer & Co.’s Frederick Fink is hold- 


ing the vial of Magnamycin which is now being 
added to the company’s “Antibiotic Diagnostic 
Kit.” 
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FDA’s Medicinal Division. If the ap- 
plication is not negated within a spec- 
ified time period, the manufacturer is 
free to distribute his new product in- 
definitely—without ever checking back 
to the FDA for further clearances or 
approvals. 


Bull’s-Eye on the 


BLUE SILICA GEL, which turns 
pink at dangerous humidity levels, is 
the active component of a new hu- 
midity indicator now being offered by 
Baltimore’s Davison Chemical Corp. 
Designed for the packaging of mili- 


In contrast, manufacturers produc- 
ing antibiotics or antibiotic-prepara- 
tions falling within the wording of 
Section 507 must send a sample of 
every single production batch to 
FDA’s laboratories. No material from 
these batches can be sold until a cer- 
tification notice has been received. 
Moreover, the producers are required 
to pay the full costs of these tests—an 
in plage item which currently 
runs into hundreds of thousands of 
dollars a year. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the pharmaceutical industry is split 
down the middle on the question of 
certification versus application. Some 
companies contend that certification 
of every batch is the only way to pro- 
vide stability for the industry and pro- 
tection for the public; others, off the 
record, are blunt in their opposition. 
“The antibiotic industry has come of 
age,” says one spokesman. “We can 
keep order in our own house at least 
as well as those in other sections of the 
pharmaceutical group—maybe better. 
Either all drugs should be subject to 
certification, or none.” 

Cross Fire: The FDA, itself, has 
mixed feelings on the question. Some 
agency officials—when asked why anti- 
biotics should be singled out for the 
certification routine—reply that from 
a theoretical viewpoint all medicinals 
widely used by the public should be 
similarly handled. 

Despite this, however, the agency 
has demonstrated its willingness to co- 
operate in resolving the industry's 
complaints. It is now preparing an 
exhaustive report from its certification 


Package 


tary materials, but adaptable to civil- 
ian use, the “Bull’s-Eye” device is 
equipped with a separate nipple that 
can be welded permanently around 
an opening in the shell of the con- 


tainer. 
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You can rely on Continental’s “F” style cans to add 
sales appeal to any chemical product. They're sturdy, 
handy to use, and our master lithographers make them 
things of beauty. Available in practically every size 
you could want: 14-pint, pint, quart, 14-gallon and 
gallon. To sew up more sales, ask us for the full story 
on Continental “F” style cans! 
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Continental also makes steel containers that 
are tops for shipping chemicals in bulk. 


CONTAINER SUGGESTED USE 
Open Head Pails ; . Adhesives 
Closed Head Drums ve cose Anti-Preeze 


Utility Cans .............. ..... Insecticides 
50 and 65 Pound Flaring pails..... Lecce SOOp Powder 


Small Flaring pails : Dry Chemicals 


CONTINENTAL © CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 


100 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N.Y 


Eastern Division: 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17 + Central Division: 135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3 + Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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DISTRIBUTION... 





Dyes and 


THE TWO BEST WAYS to improve 
on a swatch of cloth are: (1) color 
it with an attractive dye, and (2) 
drape it around a pretty girl. 
Before the month is over, General 
Aniline & Film Corp. will have dem- 
onstrated its virtuosity on both counts: 


ris 
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it is co-sponsoring (with two airlines) 
a four-week fashion-show tour of nine 
Latin American countries. 

Entitled “The Symphony of Color,” 
the six-girl troupe (three blondes, two 
brunettes, one redhead) will model 42 
creations dyed with GAF colors. Miss- 


Dolls—On a Selling Tour 


ing no chances for tie-in promotions, | 
GAF’s Ansco division is staging ama- | 
teur photo contests at each port of call. 3 

Says GAF President Jack Frye drily, 
“We are bringing to our sister Repub- | 
lics what you might call the U. S. con- j 
cept of color coordination in fashion.” 








records, the data to be used by a joint 
committee from the American Drug 
Manufacturers and American Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers Associations to 
draw up recommendations for future 
action. 

Typical of the knotty problems 
which these groups are encountering: 
the question of industry-wide or com- 
pany-by-company  “decertification.” 
The present law allows the FDA to 
take individual compounds off the 
certification list (two major penicillin 
salts have already been released), 
but only on an industry-wide basis. 
Thus one bad actor in the group can 
keep the entire roster on parole. 

Yet a company-by-company ap- 
proach has its faults. Firms which 
have demonstrated their reliability— 
and won release—could find them- 
selves in a tough competitive position. 
Reason: The remaining not-so-good 
companies would be able to make 
capital of the fact that their products, 
alone, carry the potent legend “Gov- 
ernment Certified.” 

Moreover, there is no agreement be- 
tween FDA and the industry as to 
the best way to evaluate satisfactory 
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performance. The agency, in general, 
considers that release should come 
only after a product has successfully 
passed a predetermined number of 
consecutive tests. This, say some of 
the industry negotiators, would work 
an unnecessary hardship. They cavil 
at the word “consecutive.” 

War Measure: The antibiotics in- 
dustry—and the FDA-—inherited the 
present situation as an unforeseen out- 
come of a World War II emergency 
measure. The Army was at that time 
buying the entire penicillin output, 
and it asked the FDA to set up spec- 
ifications and tests for these pur- 
chases. The logical next step was to 
have the agency do the testing, too. 

By 1945, when penicillin became 
available for civilian sales, this testing 
procedure—batch by batch—had be- 
come entrenched. Congress liked the 
general idea, and wrote it into law as 
Section 507 of the Pure Food and 
Drug Act. 

The section was expanded in 1947 
to include streptomycin; Aureomycin, 
Chloromycetin, and bacitracin fol- 
lowed in 1949. 

By this time, however, a ground 


swell of negative sentiment had begun 
to build up in the industry. Some 
claimed that the trend—if it weren’t 
stopped—would spill over into other 
sections of the pharmaceutical indus- 
try, and eventually into general chem- 
ical manufacturing. No one argued 
that the government shouldn't spot- 
check commodities on the market, but 
pre-testing—before sales—was another 
matter. 

As a result, no new antibiotics have 
been added to the act since 1949. 
Moreover, active support has been ac- 
corded to proposals which would per- 
mit ready decertification of materials 
now listed. Because basic questions of 
government control are involved, the 
entire chemical industry will be watch- 
ing these negotiations with more than 
casual concern. 


Changing Outlets 


New agencies, warehouses, and con- 
solidations are changing the distribu- 
tion pattern. Here are recent ones: 

e¢ Du Pont apparently has big plans 
for East Providence, Rhode Island. A 
Boston engineering firm has asked per- 
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mission to build an $800,000 combina- 
tion warehouse, sales office, laboratory, 
and technical service building—to be 
leased to Du Pont’s Organic Chemi- 
cals Department—on a three-acre plot 
adjacent to the Rumford Chemical 
Works. Approximately 100 sales per- 
sonnel, now divided between Boston 
and Providence, will utilize the build- 
ing. 

e United States Rubber Co. has 
named New York Metal Moulding Co. 
as its distributor in the middle Atlantic 
states for Satusply, a self-sealing hard- 
surface plastic top covering. 

e Vernon, Calif., has been picked 
as the site for a West Coast warehouse 
by M. W. Kellogg Co. (New York). 
Product to be handled: Kel-F molding 
powder. 

e The Glidden Co. (Cleveland, 
Ohio) has opened an industrial fin- 
ishes service center and warehouse at 
Collinsville, Va. Designed to facilitate 
sales to the furniture industry in the 
North Carolina-Virginia region (which 
claims to account for 25% of the total 
wood-furniture manufacture in the 
U. S.), the new center will accent aid 
on color styling and special finishes. 
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340 feet of kiln... 


That’s what we at Foote see in this 


picture—for by the end of January 


1953, these piers will be supporting 
the huge kiln at the world’s largest 
lithium chemical plant at Sunbright, 
Virginia. This is another step in Foote’s 
program to double the production 
capacity of the entire industry in order 
to supply the unprecedented demands 


for lithium chemicals. 


FOOTE... 
LEADERSHIP IN LITHIUM 


FOOTE MINERAL COMPANY 
420 Eighteen W. Chelten Building; Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES: Berwyn, Pa. 

PLANTS: Exton, Pa.; Kings Mountain, W.C.; Sunbright, Va. 


phase 3— Pilot plant 
operations .of new lithium 
process developed by 


Foote research 


phase 2—Kings Moun 
tain, N.C.— Mining largest 
known deposits of spodu 


mene 


phase 1—Continuing 
Foote research finding 
new and improved. uses 


for lithium chemicals 








SHIP "EM FULL...OR SHIP 'EM EMPTY... 


Hackney Lightweight Cylinders 


SAVE YOU PLENTY! 




















There’s no excess weight in a shipment of Hackney Seamless Com- 
pressed Gas Cylinders—no waste freight charges out or back. 

For one reason—selected, high-quality steels assure adequate strength 
and light weight. For another—the Hackney process of cold drawing 
results in a uniform sidewall thickness that eliminates excess material. 

















MADE FOR THE SAFE TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE 
OF MANY GASES—Hackney cylinders are convenient to handle... 
easy to fill and empty. They resist transportation and handling abuse 
...more than meet all ICC regulations. 

Write for complete information on the many types and sizes available. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 
Manufacturer of Hackney Products 


1448 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14 © 1321 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 
251 Hanna Bidg., Clevelcnd 15 * 936 W. Peachtree St., N.W., Room 134, Atlanta 3 
208 S. LaSalle St., Room 794, Chicago 4 ¢ 576 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 17 
18 W. 43rd St., Room 17, Kansas City 11, Mo. 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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DISTRIBUTION.... 
On the Market 


A new non-crystallizing tall oil and 
production from a new plant highlight 
the news this week: 

e The tall oil is the development 
of the Farac Oil & Chemical Co. (Chi- 
cago). Named “Flextal,” it is avail- 
able in liquid form with rosin-acid 
concentrations ranging up to 60%. De- 
signed to replace rosin-fatty acid mix- 
tures, Flextal is being aimed at var- 
nish, soluble cutting oil, soap, and 
emulsifier uses. 

e The new plant is the Flint River 
installation (near Albany, Ga.) com- 
pleted recently by Merck & Co., Inc. 
Production of the sulfa drug, sulfanila- 
mide, has now been started. Plans call 
for a portion of the material to be sent 
to Merck’s Elkton, Va., plant for fur- 
ther processing into finished products. 

2 
Seat Covers: The Plastic Coatings & 
Film Association, in a recent poll of 
its member firms, learned that the fur- 
niture industry is its group’s best cus- 
tomer. Nearly 47% of all vinyl-coated 
fabrics and vinyl sheeting 10 mils and 
over is going into furniture upholstery. 

* 
“Sales Thirst”: In a recent speech on 
chemical selling, Howard Franks, man- 
ager of sales personnel and control 
for the Chemical Division of General 
Electric, spoke out for closer support 
of sales training programs by top man- 
agement. Speaking before the New 
England Sales Management Confer- 
ence at Boston, Franks commented that 
“the considerable time and money en- 
tailed in recruiting and developing a 
good sales force requires top-level 
policy approval and encouragement. 
. . . Lack of this support has caused 
many a firm to die of sales thirst in 
the desert of competition.” 

* 
Small Business Movie: The Air Force 
is releasing a 22-minute sound film to 
show small-business men the best way 
to seek Air Force contracts. Titled 
“Small Business and the Air Force,” 
the movie has been previewed in 27 
cities before audiences composed of 
representatives from regional, state, 
and civic organizations concerned 
with the problems of smaller manu- 
facturers. 

° 


Double Caustic: The South Carolina 
State Ports Authority has secured a 
$400,000 RFC loan to build a 635,000 
gal. caustic soda storage tank at 
Charleston to double the facilities now 
available at the port. Dow Chemical 
has been using the location as a dis- 
tribution point for caustic soda shipped 
in from its Texas plants. 
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® Bulletin C-2-103, shown here, lists the 
properties, reactions and uses of 24 syn- 
thetic organic chemicals produced by 
Koppers Chemical Division. Most of 
these chemicals have established com- 
mercial applications; also, they offer 
new fields of investigation for research 
and development chemists. This Bulletin 
describes the products shown on the 
right. 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY—Koppers 
Company, Inc., Chemical Division, 
Dept. CW-13, Koppers Building, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pennsylvania. 











sec-BUTYLBENZENE 
CATECHOL 
meta-CRESOL 
DIETHYLBENZENE 
DIPHENYLAMINECHLORARSINE 
Di-tert-BUTYL-meta-CRESOL 
Di-tert-BUTYL-para-CRESOL 
DIVINYLBENZENE 
ETHYLBENZENE 

IMPRUVOL 20 

ISOPROPYL PHENOL 
beta-METHYL UMBELLIFERONE 
MONO-tert-BUTYL-meta-CRESOL 
NONYL PHENOL 
PENACOLITE® ADHESIVES 
RESORSABOND ADHESIVES 
PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 
PROPIOPHENONE 
beta-RESORCYLIC ACID 
RESORCINOL 

SODIUM SULFITE 

STYRENE MONOMER 
SULFURIC ACID 

POLYSTYRENE 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division, Dept. CW-13 
Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 















RUBBER GROWS ON IDEAS. In fact, one idea—vulcanizing—vir- 
tually created an industry. Since then, new ideas and ingredients 
have fitted rubber for more and more uses. Today more than a 
thousand different chemicals and other raw materials are used by 
over twelve hundred companies to make 5 billion dollars worth of 
rubber products annually. 


New kind of rubber 
completely resists ozone 


... suggests many ideas for 
product improvement 





Ozone resistance is important in 
the rubber industry. If a product 
has good ozone resistance, it 
stands up longer under normal 
usage .. . resists failure from sur- 
face cracking and loss of strength. 
That’s one of the reasons why 
rubber-goods manufacturers are 
so interested in ““Hypalon”’* S-2 
(chlorosulfonated polyethylene) 
—the new Du Pont polymer that 
combines complete ozone resist- 
ance with excellent abrasion and 
weather resistance, good chem- 
ical and heat resistance, long 
flex-life and unlimited color pos- 
sibilities. 

The rubber industry has many 
ideas for putting ‘‘Hypalon’”’ S-2 
to work—both as a basic vul- 
canizate and as a blend with 
other elastomers. Because of its 


remarkable combination of prop- 
erties, it is being evaluated for 
such applications as floor cover- 
ings, footwear, white sidewall 
tires and weather stripping. Its 
ozone and heat resistant prop- 
erties are suggesting its use for 
spark plug boots and wire jacket- 
ing . . . for belting and other me- 
chanical goods. In addition, its 
outstanding resistance to strong 
oxidizing acids and alkalies and 
many other chemicals promises 
much for its use in acid hose and 
tank linings. 


But “Hypalon”’ S-2 is only one 
of the products from the Du Pont 
Polychemicals Department help- 
ing the rubber industry do a bet- 
ter job. The list includes Crystal 
Urea, ‘“‘Lorol’’ fatty alcohols and 
Adipic Acid—to name a few. 








Write for technical bulletins on Polychemicals 
products for your industry 
These products for the rubber industry are typical. In all, there are over REG us pat OFF 
100 Polychemicals products for industry —amides, alcohols, esters, or- ee ee ee 
ganic acids, solvents, resins and plastics. Technical bulletins on the ones 
used in your industry are available. You'll find properties, descriptions, 


& 
specifications, uses, possible applications, bibliography and other data Po { yc al Tsaachie  @ | | Ss 


on each product. Write on your business letterhead for your copy. We 
will gladly cooperate with you on any applications for these products DEPARTMENT 


viinciaieceleec decent ae CHEMICALS « PLASTIG 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.), POLYCHEMICALS DEPT. 151W, WILMINGTON 98, DEL. 
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CW Index of Chemical Output—Basis: Total Man Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 
CW Price Index—Basis: Weekly Prices of Sixteen Selected Chemicals 








MARKET LETTER 


The high excitement of Inauguration Day has simmered down, 
but the new President’s inaugural speech is still being picked and mulled 
over by—among others—many CPI economists. 

Some Eisenhower statements are being labelled as signposts 
pointing toward gradual easing of export-import restrictions rather than 
toward higher tariffs (see p. 10). 








Earlier this month the forecast for 1953 trade prospects between 
Japan and the Pacific Coast was infused with a rosy glow by Milton W. 
Melander, export manager for Stauffer Chemicals and new president of 
the World Trade Association of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 

Japan will be a repeat customer for large quantities of Western 
raw materials, says Melander. 








And the somewhat depressed naval stores industry is also cher- 
ishing a hope for better business through expanding exports. Most prom- 
ising nibble is the Japanese Government’s bid invitation for “considerable 
quantities” of oleoresin to be delivered in 1953. 

Japan is exploring the possibility of buying crude pine gum to 
be shipped from here and processed there into turpentine, rosin, other 
products. Indications are that Britain, too, may also come into the market 
for crude gum. 








It’s still a question whether or not the RFC will continue to pro- 
duce GR-S beyond April at the Kobuta, Pa., and Louisville, Ky. plants, 
but until then the Government is all set on its alcohol needs (CW Market 
Letter, Jan. 2). 

Successful bidders to supply the 15 million gallons required to 
feed—for the next three months—the recently reactivated alcohol buta- 
diene units are: Publicker (Phila.), Enjay Co. (N.Y.), Eastman Chemi- 
cals (Kingsport, Tenn.). There’s no official word on prices involved, but 
trade observers speculate that the quotations submitted were in the 32¢- 
35¢/gallon range. 








In the meantime, while all alcohol producers are not selling at 
the recently hiked alcohol market price level (55¢/gallon, t.c., tax-free 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week 
CHEMICAL WEEK Output Index (1947—100) Stig 
CHEMICAL WEEK Wholesale Price Index (1947—100) es 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily average, 1,000 tons) ............ 
Steel Ingot Production (1,000 tons) 
Stock Price Index of 14 Chemical Companies (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 








Year Ago 


MANUFACTURERS’ MANUFACTURERS’ 
SALES 


INVENTORIES 
MONTHLY INDICATORS—TRADE Latest Preceding Year Latest Preceding Year 


(Million Dollars) Month Month Ago Month Month Ago 
All Manufacturing ee Ce bond $23,510 $24,728 $22,373 $43,512 $43,415 $42,692 
Chemicals and allied products Pome Os, 1,660 1,490 3,005 3,010 3,002 
Paper and allied products ...... 734 679 974 960 943 
Petroleum and coal products .. f 2,181 2,097 2,814 2,777 2,618 
Textile products " 1,188 1,082 2,756 2,841 3,192 
Leather and products ....... ae 265 212 540 549 643 





basis), chances are when the second quarter contract signing period rolls 
around, the laggers may fall into line. This despite the current unsettled 
situation caused by the reported low prices submitted for the material to 
be used for the U.S. rubber program. 


Low prices, however, may definitely pinch U. S. zine output. 
Mid-west producers see the recent drastic price cuts as a prime cause of 
smaller operations shutting down, fear current 1214¢/pound tags will bring 
on a drop in 1953 zinc production. 

U. S. smelters turned out some 961,000 tons of the metal last year 
—a good 3% over 1951 production, but not quite up to the all-time record 
of 972,000 tons produced in 1943. 








Domestic naphthalene makers aren’t worrying yet, although the 
expected pickup in demand hasn’t materialized. Reason behind the uncon- 
cern is this: Phthalic anhydride buyers are active which presages a not-too- 
distant tightening in the naphthalene slack. 





And last week’s slight shading of import prices (a reported 1/10¢/ 
pound) caused scarcely a ripple in market activity. Importers, however, 
are terming the current crude 78 deg. material price (3.75¢/pound) as 
rock-bottom. 





Polyvinyl methyl ether users were handed a 26¢/pound reduction 
last week. While PVM, General Aniline & Film’s tacky, soluble polymer 
is now being produced on a semi-commercial scale and selling for 40¢/ 
pound, chances are the price will drop further as production is stepped up. 





The better showing in glacial acetic acid demand has not brought 
on any pressure for upping of prices. And the reason is basic: There’s no 
shortage of stocks on producers’ shelves. 

At the moment users are having no difficulty getting immediate 
shipment at the fairly firm 9¢/pound (t.c., freight equalized) peg. 

Buyers of crude cottonseed oil will have a chance at some 11 
million pounds that will be offered for sale by the CCC. Price to processors: 
about 1514¢/pound depending on area-source of the oil. 











SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending January 26, 1953 
UP 





Change New Price Change New Price 
Pyridin, eld., 2°, Lek... .... $ .081 $ .981 Silver cyanide, 2500-oz. lots, oz.. $ .015 $ .77375 


DOWN 





Change New Price Change New Price 
BHC, tech., c.l., wks, 


EO OEe $ 0009 $.0091 2,4,5,-T. c.l., works $ .25 $1.40 
Coconut oil, crude, t.c., Napththalene, imported, 
f.o.b., Pacific Coast . 0125 .1550 crude, 78° .0010 .0375 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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here was no time to stop, see? 
at She comes running out from 

behind this parked car right 
under my wheels. Her hair is in pig- 
tails, and with the sun shining on it, 
she might have been my kid. We got 
her to the hospital. It took 3 pints 
of blood to bring her around. All I 
have to do is remember the sound of 
those screaming tires—and I know 


why I’m giving blood.” 

Yes, all kinds of people give blood 
—truck drivers, office workers, sales- 
men. And—for all kinds of reasons. 
But whatever your reason, this you 
can be sure of: Whether your blood 
goes to a local hospital, a combat 
area or for Civil Defense needs—this 
priceless, painless gift will some day 
save an American life! 


Give Blood Now 
CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 


NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 
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kid...” 


Business Executives! 
y Check These Questions! 


If you can answer “yes” to most 
of them, vaaaill your com- 
Ss doing a needed job 
or the National Blood Program. 


Have you given your em- 
sloyees time off to make 
lood donations? 


Has your company given 
any recognition to donors? 


Do you have a Blood Do- 
nor Honor Roll in your 
company ? 


Have you arranged to have 
a Bloodmobile make regu- 
lar visits? 


Has your management en- 
dorsed the local Blood 


Donor Program? 


Have you informed your 
employees of your com- 
pany’s plan of co-opera- 
tion? 


Was this information 
given through Plant Bul- 
letin or House Magazine? 


Have you conducted a 
Donor Pledge Campaign 
in your company ? 


Have you set up a list of 
volunteers so that effi- 
cient plans can be made 
for scheduling donors? 


Remember, as long as a single 
pint of blood may mean the dif. 
ference between life and death 
for any American .. . the need 
for blood is urgent! 








TEST + STUDY - CONTROL 


VISCOSITY 


.As Simply, Quickly, 
Easily as Taking 





Temperature Readings 


w~\i 
Fy SYNCHRO-LECTRIC 
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VISCOMETER 


We kel ohaeh oli: 


em from | 


to any prob 
than ons 
to 32,000,000 centipoi 
Send for free 
trated 


illus 
catalog 


Just a flick of a switch, then 
read the Brookfield dial, and you 
have your viscosity determination 
in centipoises. The whole opera- 
tion, including cleaning up, takes 
only a minute or two. 

Available in a variety of models 
suitable for extremely accurate 
work with both Newtonian and 
non-Newtonian materials, Brook- 
field Viscometers are portable and 
plug in any A.C. outlet. Write 
today. 

Address: Dept. N, Stoughton, Mass. 
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Insecticide Concentrates for 


AEROSOLS 


We offer complete formulas... 
ready to put right into your 
aerosol bombs or your retail 
packages or . . . combinations 
of insecticides and synergists 
that leave you only the 
minimum of processing to do 
or... the purest toxicants 
and synergists in their primary 
forms. MGK has the best of 
whatever you want. 
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Lime Production in U. S. 
(Million Short Tons) 
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LIME: More production but fewer producers. 


Better Times For Lime? 


Skyrocketing steel production, higher chemical out- 





put are pushing lime consumption to greater heights. 


Rising freight costs, sharply expanding Pacific North- 





west markets may foster new lime operations in that region. 


Long a slim profit business, the lime industry may now 





be facing a rosier, more certain future. 


Lime to the builder is a plaster in- 
gredient; to the farmer, a cheap “soil 
conditioner”; to the householder, 
merely a component of whitewash. 
But to the chemical process indus- 
tries lime is a workhorse chemical— 
both a low-cost, plentiful raw mate- 
rial and an inexpensive, versatile 
alkali. 

Currently, with the chemical proc- 
ess industries clipping along at a rec- 
ord pace, lime is taking on new stature 
and importance. This is an estimate of 
what the lime end use pattern will 
look like this year: 


Estimated Chemical Lime 
Shipments (1953) 
(non-captive use only) 
Tons 


1,400,000 
700,000 


Steel 
Pulp and paper 
Calcium carbide and cyan- 


amide 600,000 


Water purification 

Glass 

Non-ferrous metallurgy 
Sewage and waste treatment 
Leather 

Insecticides 

Petroleum refining 

Brick 

Other 


600,000 
220,000 
220,000 
120,000 
90,000 
80,000 
45,000 
45,000 
600,000 
Total 4,720,000 
Almost five million tons is a robust- 
ly impressive quantity of any com- 
modity, but that’s only one fraction of 
total lime output. Consumption in 
refractories, by the building industry, 
and for agricultural purposes (other 
than insecticides) will total another 
3% million tons. Moreover, lime out- 
put—largely by producers of caustic 
(by lime-soda process) and calcium 
carbide, and made solely for captive 
use—will be at record, though a 
precisely indeterminate, level this year. 
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Many uses: With such a diversity 
of end uses, any upsurge (or dip) in 
the general economy is directly re- 
flected in lime consumption figures. 
Right now, of course, prospects for 
lime sales are roseate. Among the 
factors: 

e Even though an important per- 
centage of calcium carbide furnaces 
are fed with captively-made lime, 
shipments to carbide makers total 
about 500,000 tons a year. With an- 
ticipated greater demands for such 
carbide derivatives as acetylene, ethyl 
acetate, acetone, and some types of 
synthetic rubber, lime needs will be 
automatically boosted. A good guess: 
lime-for-carbide shipments will rise 
to 700,000 tons per year in the near 
future—by 1955 at the latest. 

e Although the glass industry is 
more mature than some phases of 
chemical production—and therefore 
less likely to surge—output of glass 








' 

! | | 

H % 
' 3 


i 








products has been mounting. This in- 
general course of the economy. But 
this should be considered: glass con- 
tainer sales move ahead with popula- 
U. S. population is increasing rapidly 
and steadily. sie 2 

e Pulp and paper processors con- Stabilize your Emulsions 
of lime annually. This industry, too, 
has been expanding with the over-all 
economy. Significantly, mills in the 

JUST OFF THE PRESS, Bulletin No. C122 contains the latest 

ward sulfate pulping (because sulfate technical data on VEEGUM 
paper is stronger than sulfite and mills : 
are now utilizing nearly all the species | Small amounts of VEEGUM effectively stabilize emulsions containing nonionic 
sulfite aT Most ge tegen ex- ilizes many types of emulsions containing oils, fats, and waxes. VEEGUM also 
pansion in this area of the country | stabilizes emulsions containing significant amount 

; : ; of el . 
will probably be via the sulfate route B S18 % ecanenyete 
lime. at lower viscosities than organic gums, or suspends more effectively at equal viscos- 
; Not ignored by lime producers | ities. Thixotropic characteristics add to thickening and suspending ability. In ad- 
is the now-in-place 117.5-million-ton | dition, VEEGUM maintains product consistency by thickening slightly with heat. 
boasts. Even the most conservative | EASILY PREPARED: Effective dispersions of VEEGUM may be prepared by 
estimates rate increased steel output | simple agitation with or without heat. 
as equivalent to another 150,000-ton 

e The problem of steam pollution | Non-toxic and non-irritating, it is opaque, white, non-tacky, and non-gelatinous. 
—now a top-ranking Worry of indus- SEND TODAY for the complete VEEGUM story. 
try—has not been ignored by the na- 
and civic officials. There’s little doubt 
that substantially more attention will SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT 
have to be paid to “neutralizing” in- 
waste treatment: lime. 0 Pl 4 VEEG 3 

No Gold Mine: In spite of all the ease send new UM bulletin C122. () Please send sample of VEEGUM. 
factors which underpin the need for 
faced with a dilemma. Cost of equip- 
ment, labor and freight have soared. itech te ee 
(Not too long ago a $25,000 invest- 


dustry parallels rather directly the 

tion growth. And it’s no « ‘cret that 

sume roughly 600,000 to 700,000 tons with VEEGUM 
Pacific Northwest are gravitating to- 

of wood that can be processed by the and anionic surface active agents. Less than 1% of VEEGUM permanently stab- 
and that, automatically, requires more | SUSPENDING AND THICKENING: VEEGUM provides complete suspension 
steel capacity which the U. S. now 

is ican PROPERTIES: VEEGUM is purified Colloidal Magnesium Aluminum Silicate. 
tion’s newspapers nor by federal, state | ,-----... ie e A VA N D t ia a j LT C Oo @ . snewccce, 
dustrial wastes. Prime nominee for 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

greater output, the lime industry is NAME 

ment would finance a profitable lime- 





(Please attach to, or write on, your company letterhead ) 
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producing enterprise. Few companies 
would consider anything less than a 
$1 million unit at the present time.) 

Small plants just aren’t profit pro- 
ducers. Lime, like sulfuric acid, is a 
consumed-close-to-source item. Profit 
margins are slim; the freight rate level 
curbs the feasibility of serving a large 
area. 

The net result: although total U. S 
output has climbed, and is climbing, 
fewer and fewer units are turning out 
more and more product. This shows 


PRECISION in formulation SS I the trend: 

and compounding of Gilsonite, SS" Year No. of | Av. Output 
, : : Plants per Plant 

Pitches and Waxes to the specifica- (tons/year) 


tions of protective coating manufac- 1910 1,073 3,260 


i 1938 284 14,400 
turers has been the core of Allied Service 1950 168 44,600 


for a quarter of a century. Our customers Many Factors: Because the pattern 
eee d upon the uniformity of is pulled and hauled in different direc- 


tions by many conflicting factors, ex- 
each compound, made possible by our skilled perts are loath to sketch the industry’s 

a. . future outline. High capital and labor 
technicians of long experience. costs tend to freeze out the small pro- 
ducer; freight rate hikes, on the other 
hand, invite local production to satisfy 
the needs of a limited area. All of 


these factors, of course, spell higher- 

priced lime some time hence; and 

that, in turn, may well rob lime of its 

} . ENDERS marginal markets and thus introduce 

siustckaae " snes i © Vernid still another factor into the produc- 

Baking enamels + industrial paints tion picture. 

FOES —Cbtsined from Super Selects Ore. M.P. Nevertheless, a growing population 

270"-280" F. Pretective coatings ° Drying off pitches and an even faster-expanding economy 
ALLIED £.B, ORE—Melting point 320°-330° F. Various blends — processed to definite 


: argue for rising lime needs. How, 
Medium to high viscosity, uniform, clean. specifications and melting points. where, and in what form expansion 


will take place—and at what price the 
output of new capacity must be sold 
—are moot questions. More nearly cer- 


tain is the likelihood of such expan- 
WAXES sien. 


Ozokerite + Ceresine 
POO ash 6 en Market Conclave 
Wherever Pitches, Gilsonite and Waxes Last Thursday morning members 
fit into your product picture, of the rae Chemical ge 
f ment Association met in the Pine 
ee Room of Cleveland’s Hotel Statler. 
Their purpose: to mull over market 
prospects for rubber, petroleum and 
paint chemicals. 
Lead-off analyst was Goodyear’s 
V. L. Peterson, who ran down the 


chemical consumption check list of 
neral Fe rp. the $4 billion-in-sales rubber prod- 
SO Ss : ucts industry. Rubbermakers, he said, 

air BROADWAY, sieraateaues neat: (DUNELLEN, N. spend ores $450 million for raw 
SRST ODN eae wean isting materials; of this total a fat $115 
AGENTS AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN PRINCIPAL CENTERS million is paid out for five major 


ATLANTA CHICAGO HOUSTON MONTREAL, CAN. PORTLAND, ORE. classes of chemicals and pigments: His 
Deeks & Sprinkel Co. Philip E. CaloCo. Joe Coulson Co. m. J, Michaud Miller & Zehrung 











Chemical Oo. analysis: 
BALTIMORE CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY ST. LouIs 
Warner-Graham Ov. Deeks & Sprinkel John T. Kennedy Py OREAN 6. 


Ww 
NE arry G. Knapp P 
Sales Co. Russell SAN FRANCISCO Item Quantity Value 
BOSTON CLEVELAND 
L " M. Walls Co. 


Norman @. Schabe) LOS ANGELES PHILA DELPHIA ae 
BUFFALO Co. B. B. Taylor Co. Loos & Dilworth, Ine. pon ace Antioxidants 
Wetherbee Chemical 


DETROIT LOUISVILLE TORONTO, CAN. ‘ 
D. H. Osgood Co. Deeks & Sprinkel Ostroft A. 8. Patersen and accelerators 130 $78 


million Ib. million 
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Fatty acids 30 $22 
million lb. million 

Zine oxide $23 
million 

Plasticizers $8 
million gal. million 

Solvents 30 $414 


million gal. million 


Although a big chemical customer, 
the rubber industry can be captious 
and confusing to would-be suppliers. 
On this point Peterson counseled 
listeners with the tip: Don’t give up 
hope and put your product back on 
the shelf because one company does- 
n't cotton to it—the fellow next door 
may be buying carloads. 

Rubber Spyglass: Top we-wish-we- 
had items of rubber companies, Peter- 
son cited: 

e Better and cheaper accelerators, 
antioxidants, vulcanizing agents. 

e Super-abrasion carbon blacks. 

e Lower cost butadiene (or other 
monomer) for GR-S rubber. 

e A white or light-colored pig- 
ment with higher reinforcing charac- 
teristics. 

e A cheaper chemical fiber better 
than rayon or nylon. 

Chemicals in Oils: In the afternoon 
session, K. A. Danskin, of Lubrizol 
Corp. pounded home the theme that 
product demonstration is the prime 
service a chemical product vendor 
can render. 

Stressed lube-additive expert Dan- 
skin, “A vendor of a chemical prod- 
uct should . . . assume . . . responsi- 
bility for whatever evaluation is need- 
ed to demonstrate the product to the 
customer’s satisfaction.” 

Social Revolution: In winding up the 
session, Dow’s N. R. Peterson sketch- 
ed the long, rough—and almost un- TETRASOp, 

; U 
successful battle—that latice makers PYRop 
had to wage to get latex paint accept- M HOspy, TE 
ed. Paintmakers as a whole were un- NOsoniuy PH 
enthusiastic; their sales resistance to OSPHATE 
the latice idea was rugged. 

Ammunition mustered to wage the 


DISODIUM PHOSPHATE 


sales introduction battle: DRI TRI (ANHYD. TSP) 
e Years of shelf-aging tests 


e A flood of technical literature. ARMOFOS (TRIPOLY) 
All this helped to soften the skepti- ATE 
cism of paint producers. Nonetheless, TRISODIUM PHOSPH 


they were finally won over, not by 
the frontal sales attack, but by an wu 
outflanking. Householders, beset by soD 
the high cost of professional painters, 
accepted the newer easy-to-apply 
paints eagerly. 


TE 
m ACID pYROP HOSPHA 


Consistent uniformity of end product is essential to keep consumer markets. 
Maas consistent quality phosphates are always dependable, produced in 
This, tacitly or directly, all the the west by the west’s oldest and largest phosphate producer. Each batch 
speakers said: Markets exist, but they is tested for uniformity to insure uniformity in your end products. 
just don’t flourish without sales de- 


velopment and strategic selling. Some- 
times the prospective customer helps A. R. MAAS CHEMICAL CO. 
—he simply buys. But that’s a not-to- Division of Victor Chemical Works 


be-counted-on bonus. 4570 Ardine Street, South Gate, Calif. 
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TIDE alone gets clothes 


WHITER THAN BLEACH! 


QUARANTEE 








DETERGENT AD: No pinch from the “no bleach” pitch. 


Hubbub in the Washtub 


Pitch of current detergent advertising—that use of de- 





tergents eliminates need for bleaches—has aroused the wrath of 
bleach makers. This week a CW spot check gaged the reactions. 


“Fab washes clothes whiter with- 
out bleaching, whiter than any 
other product with bleaching.” 
“Tide alone gets clothes whiter 
than if you add bleach every 
time.” 

In four-color, full-page magazine 
ads, in comic strips, that’s the theme 
of detergent promotion these days 
(see cut)—and it’s all pretty galling to 
makers of household bleaches, whose 
products have long been a washday 
mainstay. Last week CHEmMiIcAL WEEK 
called on bleach manufacturers coun- 
trywide, checked on the results of 
this campaign. 

Most bleach makers were vocal in 
their complaints about the advertis- 
ing. “Damned unethical,” declared 
one, a Chicago producer. “We hope 
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that someday hypochlorite manufac- 
turers can get together to combat just 
this sort of thing.” 

“It’s malicious advertising,” growl- 
ed another, “we did our own research 

. and we know they're wrong” (a 
point over which the soapers seem 
willing to take up a cudgel). 

But just how to go about stopping 
it is another story. Several leading 
New York manufacturers threshed the 
matter out recently, and like the Chi- 
cagoan, concluded that “unless the 
bleach boys get organized, there is 
little they can do to match the pro- 
motion soap’s big boys give the de- 
tergents.” And just such an organiza- 
tion seems to be forming, ought to 
be active within several months. 

There is some hope of outside 


help. Spurred by several bleach mak- 
ers, the Federal Trade Commission 
has been investigating the detergent 
claims for about 18 months. (“It takes 
more than spurs,” one bleacher said, 
“to stir the FTC.”). Already, the pitch 
for Tide has been softened with in- 
clusion of the phrase “except for stub- 
born stains.” Fab puts the same word- 
ing in smalltype in the text of its 
ads. 

Sales Survive: Despite the disfavor 
with which they receive the ads, 
bleach makers say that for the most 
part, sales haven’t slumped. 

Makers both of liquid bleaches and 
the newer powder bleaches say re- 
orders for their products are good, 
that sales are steady. This is confirmed 
by leading chain grocers—some say 
that there is an actual pick-up in 
bleach turnover. 

As many of the bleachers point out, 
this pitch is nothing new. Ever since 
soap makers hit upon the so-called 
optical whiteners, they’ve toyed with 
the “no bleach” idea. There’s no 
question but that these whiteners, 
regularly used, can produce white 
wash, bright colors. 

But one major West Coast producer 
has been conducting tests with all 
available soaps and detergents, has 
come up with some results that it 
will use shortly in nationwide promo- 
tion. Slant of its ads: Use of its 
bleach in the wash water will get 
clothes 30% cleaner and three shades 
brighter than soap or detergent alone. 

A second point frequently empha- 
sized by the bleach makers: Hypo- 
chlorites have a vital function besides 
bleaching—they’re disinfectants. A 
large segment of their sales is to in- 
stitutions and industry for sanitizing 
purposes. And those selling industrial- 
ly, and to commercial laundries and 
the launderettes, say that sales have- 
n't been affected at all. 

This ineffectiveness has apparently 
discouraged the promotion moguls of 
the soap companies. Indications are 
that P & G will drop its anti-bleach 
campaign for Tide (except for a few 
magazine with old ads) next month, 
and switch to a “you never had it so 
clean” theme. And though non-com- 
mittal, Colgate will likely follow suit. 

That doesn’t surprise one bleach 
executive. “The American housewife 
is a pretty smart cookie,” he chortled, 
“and we knew she wouldn’t go for that 
kind of advertising. It’s like this ‘no 
rinsing’ deal—people won't fall for 
it long.” 

The relief will be welcome; it’s 
been a trying time for bleach makers. 
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DUPLEX PACKAGE: For a glass aerosol, 
fiber armor. 





Bottled Aerosols 


Quietly, almost diffidently, American 
Can Co. and the Larvex div. of 
Zonite .Product Corp. (New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.) dropped a small bomb in 
the laps of aerosol makers last week: 
A glass “bomb;” the first glass aerosol 
in full production. 

Strictly speaking, the Canco-Larvex 
product isn’t a simple bottled aerosol. 
It’s a glass container in a fiber tube, 
with metal ends—flying glass is virtual- 
ly eliminated in the unlikely event the 
bottle is shattered. 

And there are a number of other 
unique features of the new “duplex 
aerosol package,” too: 

e It’s an extra low pressure system, 
using Du Pont Freon 114—dichlor- 
tetrafluoroethane—as the propellent. 

e It has a patent-pending three- 
phase system for spraying. 

e It delivers a coarse, wet spray, 
rather than the fine, strictly “aerosol” 
spray. 

No Corrode: Larvex, with a water- 
based sodium-aluminum silicofluoride 
mothproofer, has long eyed the aerosol 
dispensing system. But its product was 
not soluble in the common propellents, 
and ordinary aerosol can_ linings 
couldn’t resist corrosion sufficiently or 
keep the contents in active form. 

The three-phase, ultra low pres- 
sure set-up was the answer. As worked 
out by Canco, Larvex, and Arthur D. 
Little (Cambridge, Mass.), the Larvex 
water-based solution floats on a layer 
of approximately 4% by weight Freon. 
The third, pressure-providing gaseous 
phase is Freon that has evaporated 
“through” the Larvex layer, to fill the 
head space. 

With _ this 







































arrangement, Larvex 
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SOLVENT—excellent, low cost, blush 
resistant nitrocellulose solvent .. . 
improves flow-out of ketone-based 
nitrocellulose lacquers .. . yields in- 
expensive, low viscosity lacquers... 
imparts improved adhesion and sur- 
face smoothness to vinyl baking 
enamels. 


VINYL DISPERSANT— best all- 
around dispersant for organosols 
based on VINYLITE brand resin VYNV. 


“Vinylite” 


is a registered trade-mark of UCC 





30.E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. Offices in Pr 





CARBIDE AND CARBO 
CHEMICALS COMPANY © 


A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Cor 






SOLVENT EXTRACTANT—purifica- 
. efficient de- 
waxer of lubricating oils. 


INTERMEDIATE—the carbonyl group 


reacts with amines, aldehydes, and 


tion of antibiotics . . 


active methylene groups to synthesize 
compounds of interest as inhibitors, 
rubber accelerators, dyes, insecti- 
cides, or pharmaceuticals, 

Call or write the nearest CARBIDE 
office for technical informatior. (Form 
6934), a sample, and current prices. 
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HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 


62/63% K20 


GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 


48/52% K,0 


MANURE SALTS 20% x.0 min. 


UNITED STATES 
POTASH COMPANY, 
INCORPORATED 


30 Rockefeller Piaza, 
New York 20, M. Y. 
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(Box —s Address to ge ama you 
) 


SAN O: Sa N. 68 Post St. 


[IV MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


Mechanical & Optical Sections 
Ask for new Scope Sheet C 
listing over 100 of our activities 


EVANS RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
250 East 43rd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 








JAMES P. O'DONNELL 





Engineers 


CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 
Design—Procurement—Construction Supervision 


39 Broadway, New York 6 








ENGINEERS 
Plant Design & Surveys covering Chemical. Plee- 
trochemical and Metallurgical Production; Indus- 
tria) Waste Disposal: Water Supply & Treatment; 
Analyses & Reports 


South Carolina 


1) EMP LOWEN |) 


Greenville 
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For Sale 














WANTED 


GRADUATE ENGINEER 


To assist general manager of progressive firm spe- 
cializing in corrosion proof construction work. In- 
cludes project management, estimating, design and 
technical assistance to sales department. Require 
man with initiative. Age 30 to 45. Write giving 


full particulars. 


Ceilcote Company 


4832 Ridge Road, Cleveland 9, Ohio 














Chemical Engineer with Production Supervisory 
experience in the organic field, preferably with 3 
to 5 years of experience in Polymerization of vinyl 
chloride. To assume position as P.V.C. Plant 
Superintendent, reporting to organics production 
manager. Plant now nearing completion. Send 
summary of education, experience, etc., to Fred 
E. Gray, Personnel Manager, Diamond Alkali 
Co. ox 686, Pasadena. Texas 

in Chemist Well established and progres- 
sive manufacturer of chemical products for the 
textile and paper industries desires to add to its 
staff a chemist or chemical engineer with experi- 
ence in vinyl and urea formaldehyde resins. Lo- 
cation, Charlotte, North Carolina. Excellent op- 
ortunity to spearhead new product development 
in a growing and established organization, Please 
give details of education, experience and salary 


desired. P-6687, Chemical Week. 
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Selling Opportunities Wanted 











RESEARCH DIRECTOR 
AND RESEARCH CHEMIST 


+ « + Meeded for rapidly growing Southern Call- 
fornia vinyl plastic company with national distribu- 
tion. Should be experienced in plastisol and hot 
melt fields. 


Give full particulars in letter—age, experience, 
education, references, personal history, salaries re- 
colved, salary expected, and comments on willingness 
to move te California. Reply: 


Box 2393 Terminal Annex 
Los Angeles 54, California 








WANTED 


TECHNICAL EXECUTIVE 


Long established and progressive manufacturer offers 
excellent opportunity for chemist or chemical engi- 
aeer with broad technical and administrative ex- 
perience. Must have proven ability to define ob- 
jectives, outline procedures and co-ordinate broad 
research projects towards definite goals. Must be 
qualified to train supervisory personnel. 


Send complete information on education, experi- 
ence, references and salary desired. All replies 
confidential. Our employees know of this ad. Write 
P 6709 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 





CHEMIST 





LATEX COMPOUNDS 
Chemist with latex compounding experience desired 
by expanding laboratory developing 
pounds for industrial applications. Excellent op- 
portunity with A-1 company. Please give details 
of experience, education and salary requirements, 
Our employees have Fe notified of this ad. Lo- 
cation Metropolitan 


P 6688 ‘eae Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y 














MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT 


@ Now Handling Prominent Manufacturer’s 
crushing — grinding — separation and 
mixing equipment. 

@ Desirous of expanding with allied or re- 
lated line serving the chemical process in- 
dustries in all or part of Atlantic Seaboard. 

RA-6168 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42nd St. New York 36, N. Y. 





EXPORT REPRESENTATIVES 


CHEMICAL EXPORT COMPANY, 15 years in 
business, adequate domestic chemical technical sales 
personnel and permanent foreign travelling staff 
would like to act as export department or repre- 
sentatives and push export sales of chemical manu- 
facturers, commission basis. 


RA 6672 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Liquidating large chemical plant in Northwest. 
Machinery and electrical equipment of every de- 
scription. List available upon request. Write 
Theo. E. Sovring Co., Industrial Equipment 
Broker, 911% Pacific Avenue, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. Phone BR 1151. 


LL l 


For Sale 


Agitated Reactor 347 SS 30 gol. complete. 
pared Clearing House, 285 10 St., Bklyn. 15. 
Autoclaves, Steel, Hor. 66”x14’7”. ag Machin- 
ery Corp., 157 Hudson St., N.Y. 13, 

Colloid Mills, Premier, Charlotte, 3 5 15 hp. 
Loeb Equip. Supply Co., 1927-A North Ave.. 
Chicago. 

Dryer, Vac. Shelf 20 Shelves, 59 x 78, 
cond. (5). Consolid’d Prod., 18 Pk. Row. N. 
Dryers, 2 Stainless Drums; 5’x10’. First cian 
ery Corp., a Hudson St., N.Y. 13, N.Y. 
Oryers—Rotary, 8’x54’, dir. heat, rll, brngs. 
Consolid’d Prov. 18 Pk. Row, N.Y.C 

Filter Presses, 12” to 36”. Loeb Equip. ‘Supply Co., 
1927-A North Ave., Chicago. 





















































Filter Press, 42” x 42”, lron, Shriver, 18, 27, 36, 

54 hesabere, $2 Eonsolidated Products, 18 

Park Row. N. 

Filter, Saaationd ie 7, 41 taps. Heat & Power 

Co., Inc., 70 Pine St. ‘N. Y. 5. Hanover 2-4890. 

Filters ,all sizes ond types. Perry Equipment, 

1415 N. 6th St.. Phila. 22. Pa. 

—, 2@” x 24” Sperry 21-Bronze — 
—36” Hl sos. 72-Brass 

acl yd Machinery Co., fa. 4300 tata 

Drive, Houston 21, Texas. 














Labelers, All types, Rebuilt & Guaranteed. Proc- 

Brooklyn. 
4'6’x18'6" 

(4). Consoli 


ess Industries, 305 Powell St., 
Mills, Traylor tube, 5’x22”, 5’x20” 
4 x 13’, stone lined, pebble “charge 
dated Products, 18 Park Row. N.Y. 
Mills, Day 14” x 30” 3 roll high ae roller (8) 
Consolidated Prod. Inc., 18 Park Row. NY. 38 
Mixer, 140 cu. ft. double shaft deg Heat & 
Power Co., Inc., 70 Pine St., Y. 5. Hanover 
2-4890. 

Motors in a hurry! Explosion proof. All sizes, new 
and rebuilt. Arthur Wagner Co., 1429 W. Ran 
dolph. Chicago 7, TIL 

Oliver Filter, 3’ x 4’ Phosphor bronze. Loeb Equip. 
Supnlv Co., 1927-A North Ave.. Chicagen 
Pebble Mills; 8’x8’, Porcelain anes. First Mo- 
chinery Corp.. 157 fudson St.. N.V. 12. NLV 
Pebble Mills 10 gal. to 800 gal., porcelain lined 
20. Consolidated Products, 18 Park Row. N.Y. 38 


Reactor, 500 gal. Pfaudier, type LL, acid or 
Heat & Power Co., Inc., 70 Pine St., 

Hanover 2-4890. 

Reactors, Pleudier aan 400 Ga. First Machinery 
Corp., N.Y. 

Rubber Mill, ae x + Birmingham. Loeb Equip- 
Supply Co.. 1927-A North Ave., Chicago. 

Tanks, 6 New 20,000 Gal. 5/16” thick. In N.J. & 
Mo. Lestan Corp., Rosemont, Penna. 

Tanks, Alum, closed—330, 480 and 1450 
Perry Equipment. 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22. 
Tanks, Steel, Processing, 15,000 gal. vertical, ‘ 
Ibs. int. pr.; Turbo agitator 40 HP, coils. Perry 
Equipment. 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 
Tanks, S/S, from 30 gal. to 5700 gal. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa 
Tubing—Electrunite Welded, Heat Exchanger and 
Condenser “aon 2” x 13 Gauge x 21’6”—115,- 
000 Ft., 1%” x 16 Gauge x 23’6”—30,000 Ft. 
Phone—Wire—Write Glazer Steel Corporation. 
Knoxville, Tennessee—Phone 4-8601. 


Vacuum Pan, Mojonnier 26”. Loeb Equip. Supply 
Co., 1927-A North Ave., Chicago. 


Wanted 
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Machinery, Chemical and Process. Ev hl 
from single item to com ange, re. Consolidated 
Products, 18 Park Row, 








Wanted at Once 
Chemical Equipment for ie Bs ay Work 
Autoclaves 
Centrifuges 

ers 
Filters I 
Interested in complete plants—either now operating 
articulars when writing 


or idle. Give te 
w3 Chemical Week 
330 W. Vand St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


TV /DEALERS lin sed-surpia, 7 


Consolidated Products Co., Ine. 











Largest and Oldest Dealer 
in Used and Rebuilt Machinery 


18 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0600 


Shops: 331 Doremus Ave., Newark 2, N. J. 








Your First Source 


NEW YORK’S 
LARGEST STOCK 
RENTAI-PURCHASE PLAN 
FIRST ow any yf Go. 


157 Hudson St. 13 
Phone WORTH 4. 4:3600 
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Largest stock of used chemical 
equipment in the United States 


66 Years of Leadership 


R. Gelb & Sons, Inc. 
Union, N. J. 
UNlonville 2-4900 


TEES 


Urea—Prompt delivery. Offering also invited. 
Tobey Chem. Co., 1472 B’way, NYC. LO 4-2520. 
























Urea—Commodity Trading Company, 96 Wall St., 
VYC. WH re 4 ~ . ” 

“ i] 

vt 

kil, 


Surplus Solvents, Pigments, Resins, Alkalis, Waxes. 
Misc. Hilton Marwell & Co., 13th & Grove Sts., 
Jersey City 2, N.J. Journal Square 3-0554., 





MCCA 











Chemical Service Corporation 
READY TO BUY 
Chemicals, Plasticizers, Solvents 
Drugs, Pharmaceuticals, Oils 
Pigments, Colors, Waxes, etc. 
CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
2 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-6970 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


CUSTOM SPRAY DRYING 
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Complete facilities for limited or volume spray 
drying. We offer over 20 years of experience. 


SPRAY DRYING SERVICE, INC. 
$01 Nerth Avenue, Garwood, New Jersey 
Phone: Westfield, N.J. 2-1829 











Contract Work Wanted ———————- 








NEED ADDITIONAL PRESS CAPACITY? 


Perhaps your company can eliminate a 
costly expansion program or take the burden 
from your present facilities .... because of 
the expansion program of a well-known 
processor of heavy chemicals, located in the 
Middle Atlantic States. 


Modern, well-equipped plant facilities, and 
personnel are immediately at your service to 
supply you with any or all of the following. 


Dry Processing 
10 to 50 tons capacity per day. Mixing, 
coarse grinding, roasting or calcining with 
subsequent wet or dry grinding ; liquid-solid 
separation. 


Wet Processing 
5,000 to 20,000 gallons per day. Mixing; 
liquid-liquid, and _ liquid-solid reactions ; 
agitation; filtration; vacuum evaporation ; 
crystallization ; drying. 


Bulk ah 
Complete facilities for handling drums, bag- 
ging, and carload shipping. 


Utilities 
Water 300 gpm; steam 30,000 Ibs. per hour 
at 100 lb. pressure ; electric power now 2,000 
KW, can be increased rapidly. 


Transportation 
Private railroad spur; excellent trucking 
location. 

Permanence 


This is not a temporary situation, so long 
term arrangements can be discussed for all 
or a part of available facilities. 


We shall be glad to discuss details with you 


or your associates. 


CW 6634 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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SPECIALTIES .... 


liquid is forced up a polyethylene dip 
tube precisely cut to a length that will 
exhaust the Larvex layer, but not ex- 
pel the liquid Freon. An atomizing 
nozzle provides the heavy spray need- 
ed to soak the cloth fibers with the 
anti-moth-er. 

The protective fiber tube is of con- 
volute-wrap construction. Metal ends, 
crimped on, have vents that will re- 
lieve pressure yet prevent flying glass 
in the event the bottle shatters. After 
thorough tests, Larvex is confident it 
has a safe container—but warns on the 
package that it must not be disas- 
sembled by the customer. 

Nearly three years’ development has 
gone into the unit. For corrosion re- 
sistance, the valve (Calmar Co., Los 
Angeles) is all plastic except for a 
stainless steel spring. A crown cap is 
protected by a neoprene gasket to 
keep contents from the metal top. 

The duplex package approach is a 
new one to the glass aerosol problem. 
Wheaton Glass Co., (Millville, N.J.), 
has been sweating out a plastic coated 
bottle, and though plagued by de- 
velopmental problems, hopes to offer 
its glass model in four to five weeks. 

Cost of the Wheaton units hasn't 
been hinted at. And though direct 
package cost isn’t available, Larvex 
in the glass aerosol will sell at the 
same price the hand spray unit sells. 

Larvex is the only product sold in 
the new package now—the patented 
three-phase system gives them an ex- 
clusive. But Canco seems willing to 
offer the duplex package approach to 
interested packers. 


Handy Chlorine 


A good oxidizing agent is an uncom- 
monly handy tool. Guardian Chemi- 
cals Corp. (Long Island, N.Y.) has 
uncovered what looks like a powerful 
oxidizer tradenamed Clorpactin, has 
just begun to explore its usefulness. 
Key to Clorpactin’s value, avers 
Guardian, is its ability to produce hy- 
pochlorous acid when put into solution 
—making a positively charged chlorine 
ion available for oxidation. 

And the activity of that positive 
chlorine has opened what Guardian re- 
gards as dazzling potentialities. Al- 
ready, some grades of Clorpactin are 
in use as stripping agents in dye- 
houses; still another form will be offer- 
ed shortly as a remedy for athlete’s 
foot. But those products only hint at 
Clorpactin’s values; Guardian declares 
it can be used in everything from 
pharmaceuticals to sewage treatment. 

“Buffered, stabilized, and adjusted 
hypochlorous acid” is what it terms its 
new products, the development of 
president Alfred R. Globus. Globus 














GUARDIAN’S GLOBUS: Positive value 
in positive chlorine. 


won't go into details of how he 
achieves this stabilized acid®, but says 
it’s an “exceedingly tricky operation.” 
The various grades of the product 
(some 28 are currently offered) are 
said to make available from 7.5 to 30% 
hypochlorous acid. 

Getting in Gear: Fresent facilities 
are capable of turning out about 4,000 
pounds of Clorpactin per day. And 
though Globus says he’s willing to 
permit use of his product for a num- 
ber of controlled and evaluated pur- 
poses, he intends to retain exclusive 
basic-product manufacture. 

Globus worked out his product 
some five years ago, has since pro- 
ceeded cautiously with it. Main use 
now is in dye stripping, but consider- 
able testing is being done in using 
Clorpactin for swimming pool sanitiza- 
tion. 

In this application, the advantages 
are claimed to be in the ability to 
maintain the required “available chlo- 
rine” level with less of the irritation 
sometimes attributed to hypochlorites 
or chlorine. Globus figures it would 
cost a pool owner only slightly more 
to use his product in place of the or- 
dinary hypochlorites (most Clorpactin 
grades for uses of this nature are be- 
low a dollar a pound), and the oper- 
ator would gain in patron-approval. 

Though testing for such uses as 
swimming pools is heavy right now, 
other uses are envisioned too. Tests by 
U.S. Testing Laboratories (Hoboken, 
N.J.) indicate it will kill a variety of 
micro-organisms, from tetanus spores 
* Clorpactin is hypochlorite-derived; in addi- 


tion to other components, a buffer is selected 
from a group of organic acids. But Globus 


warns: These chemicals are very dangerous to 
mix 
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Los Angeles 17 Jos. H. Allen, 1111 
Wilshire Blvd., Madison 6-4323 


New York 36... Knox Armstrong, 
Robert S. Muller, L. Charles Todaro, 
330 West 42 St., LOngacre 4-3000 


Philadelphia 3 . William B. Hannum, Jr., 
Architects Bidg., 17th & Sansom Sts., 
Rittenhouse 6-0670 


San Francisco 4 Ralph B. Dorland, 
68 Post St., Douglas 2-4600 


Boston 16 


‘ 350 Park Square Building, 
Hubbard 2-7160 


Detroit 26 


356 Penobscot Bldg., 
Woodward 2-1793 


Pittsburgh 22 
Atlantic 1-4707 


St. Louis 8 . 3615 Olive St., 
Continental Bldg., Lucas 4867 


738 ‘Oliver Bldg., 








SPECIALTIES ..... 


to athletes foot fungus; it is virtually 
harmless to test animals. 

This leads Guardian to envision a 
five phase field of applications: pro- 
prietary drug products; ethical phar- 
raaceuticals (these applications are 
still undergoing tests); water purifica- 
tion; bulk industrials; and miscellan- 
eous uses. 

Those are startlingly broad applica- 
tions for a single family of chemicals— 
but Globus and Guardian don’t lack 
faith in their product. It will be up to 
the future to determine if their faith 
is justified. 

e 

Green Refinery: Collett-Week-Ni- 
becker (Ossining, N.Y.) has entered 
into production of pharmaceutical- 
grade chlorophyll derivatives. The 
firm, well known for production of 
vitamin A concentrates, will manu- 
facture the derivatives from crudes 
made by the Glidden Co. 


o 
Rubber for Rugs: The use of cotton in 
carpets has been climbing, and part 
of its popularity has been due to 
specialized rubber products. A giant 
new plant of the Magee Carpet Co. 
(Bloomsburg, Pa.) makes use of a new 
synthetic plastic latex called Lotol 
developed by Magee and the Naug- 
atuck Chemical Div., U.S. Rubber Co. 

e 


One for Lilly: The so-called fair trade 
act was buttressed last week by Fed- 
eral Judge J. Skelly Wright’s grant- 
ing of the injunction against Schweg- 
mann Brothers by Eli Lilly & Co. 
Judge Wright declared that “on close 
analysis, the plaintiff will actually 
suffer by the defendant’s price cut- 
ting.” 
° 
Lovelier Logs: Kolorwood is a.new 
process for coloring the wood in un- 
cut logs. Developed by Frank H. 
Day, the patented method for forcing 
a dye into the logs uses pressure and 
centrifugal force. Day claims a log 
can be colored and flameproofed, 
and treated with preservative through- 
out its length. 
e 


New Lube: Alpha Corp. (Greenwich, 
Conn.) has put a new lubricant on 
the market, calls its new product 
Molykote-Silicone, type 77. A grease 
compound processed with type Z and 
silicones, it is recommended for bear- 
ings made of synthetic rubber, plastics, 
leather, fiber, and metals. 
J 

Jubilee for Johnson: S. C. Johnson’s 
newest household specialty is a new 
wax called Jubilee Kitchen Wax. A 
liquid containing detergents, it will 
sell nationally for 75¢ per pint. 
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The toughest three-letter word in business 


“But... 


The word a man uses when he starts by nodding yes 


and ends by saying no. 


’ 


ats rn 


The word on a Multiwall buyer's tongue just after he's 
said, “Well, as long as we order by specification, | guess 


” 


one brand's as good as another... 


Executives who purchase more than 85 per cent of all 


Multiwalls have a big BUT there. 


They testify* that there are many other considerations. 


Among the most important, the reputation of the manu- 
g | I 


facturer. They judge him by his record of reliability, his 
effort to meet delivery dates, his willingness to give a tull 


measure of service. 


We welcome the challenge of the toughest three-letter 
word in business. We believe the attention big buyers of 
Multiwalls pay to the extra factors—dependability, for 
instance—has a lot to do with their giving Union a greater 


proportion of their Multiwall business. 


IT'S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 


*August, 1951 research study. 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION *« NEW YORK: WOOLWORTH BUILDING * CHICAGO: DAILY NEWS BUILDING 





Once Again--.General Chemical Sets 


the Pace In Fluorine Chemistry 


Reena ag 


New Aluminum Fluoride Plant—General 
Bay Point Works, San Francisco, Cab 


Extensive Expansion Program Provides Wide Range 
of Fluorine Chemicals for Industrial and Research Use 


Pioneer and leader in the field of fluorine 
chemicals, General Chemical has closed 
another year marked by important devel- 
opments and expansions with these ver- 
satile materials for process and research 
use. 

For example, the large new plant pic- 
tured here recently went on the line at 
General’s Bay Point Works near San 
Francisco, producing Aluminum Fluoride, 
highly essential raw material for manu- 
facture of metallic aluminum. 

Similarly, during 1952, General made 
extensive additions to its large facilities 
at Baton Rouge, La., Works for produc- 
tion of “Genetron” organic fluorine com- 
pounds. Among these are “Genetron” 11 





ACIDS 

ACID FLUORIDES 

ALKALI FLUOBORATES 
GENETRON 


General Chemical Fluorine Compounds include: 


ALKALI FLUORIDES 
DOUBLE FLUORIDES 
METAL FLUORIDES 


and “Genetron” 12, liquefied gases whose 
primary uses are as refrigerants and as 
aerosol propellants. 

Still other major expansions were re- 
corded at General’s Delaware Works and 
Baker & Adamson Works near Philadel- 
phia. There the company added new or 
increased capacity for many inorganic 
fluorides, as well as stepped-up produc- 
tion of such increasingly important fluo- 
rine products as Boron Trifluoride gas 
and complexes, Sulfur Hexafluoride, and 
Chlorine Trifluoride. All these are but a 
part of General’s 1952 developments in 
fluorine chemistry; this new year will see 
many others . . . each intended to supply 
Industry’s growing needs. 


With its basic position in Hydrofluoric 
Acid and Elemental Fluorine—and in the 
raw materials from which they are made 
—General is geared to produce virtually 
any fluorine chemical that Industry might 
require. Today, it offers over sixty-five 
such products. Many more are under de- 
velopment as commercial chemicals or as 
custom-made specialties. 

For your needs—wherever organic or 
inorganic fluorine compounds are indi- 
cated—make General Chemical your 
source of supply. 


BASIC CHEMICALS 





METAL FLUOBORATE SOLUTIONS 
NON-METAL FLUORIDES 
HALOGEN FLUORIDES 


ORGANIC FLUORINE COMPOUNDS 





GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 








